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Eighty-four years ago, a young graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, only eighteen years old, was called as a teacher to 
a distinguished family in Richmond, Va. He went, and for 
eighteen months served as tutor to several youth; as usual 
in those far-away days, meditating his professional future 
in the leisure gained from his lessons. That leisure must 
have been abundant; for, according to his own record, his 
lodgings were in a small building apart from the family 
mansion, and he seems to have been but little engrossed by 
the genial social relations which then surrounded the posi- 
tion of tutor in an honorable Southern family. 

But perhaps in no way so radical could William Ellery 
Channing have begun his career as the preacher of a reformed 
Christianity and a reformer in national affairs. From the 
quiet observatory of his tutor’s chamber, he contemplated 
the portentous spectacle of Southern society, in those early 
days already big with the awful threatening of civil war. 
No less thoroughly did he look through the ecclesiastical 
arrangements which were the great bulwark of slavery, fifty 
years ago. So intensely did he think on these problems, 
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and the thousand questions forced upon his eager spirit 
thereby, that he returned to Newport, after one and a half 
year of absence, broken in health in a way that made him 
a physical wreck for life. But that whole life might be 
called a ministry of education,— using this much-abused 
term, education, in its fulness of meaning as related to the 
mental, industrial, social, and spiritual nature of man. 

For if there was one thing which characterized the mar- 
vellous ministry of Channing to the American people, while 
he lived, as now to the whole civilized world after he has 
put on immortality, it was its radical and comprehensive 
idea of the training of the whole people through the com- 
plete development of the individual man. The theological 
opinions of Channing were really the least enduring part of 
his glorious ministry. He did not teach them as infallible, 
and even the denomination that most honors him, in various 
ways has modifjed his creed. But the motive power of all 
his work was its faith in the nature of man,—in its divine 
appointments, its marvellous attributes, and its astonishing 
possibilities. He traced American slavery, like every other 
private and public wrong, down to its roots in a low esti- 
mate of man. His one prescription for all human ills was 
that man should realize his sonship of the Most High, his 
brotherhood to Christ, and his capacity for inconceivable 
attainments in wisdom, beauty, and love. And, while he did 
not wholly condemn the method of agitation and revival 
on which all the sects relied for the awakening of men, his 
method of regeneration was especially educational. He 
trained a body of disciples who have become, on both Con- 
tinents, the schoolmasters of churches, governments, and the 
people everywhere. It is impossible to estimate the influ- 
ence of his life by the little group of churches that has 
gathered round his explanation of Christianity. Multitudes 
of the people most powerfully moved by him never became 
theological separatists; but each, in his own place in life, 
began to educate the whole people into a more sacred 
regard for the individual soul, a broader idea of culture, 
and a nobler conception of social and civic life. So, when 
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his memorial day was celebrated, the most eminent people 
from every walk of life, as from every church, united to do 
him reverence. 

For this is the distinction between the ministry of a 
creed, a sect, a system of philosophy, a theory of science, 
and a radical ministry of education to all people, like that 
of Channing. The former, at best, takes hold of the more 
superficial elements of society, provokes controversies, forms 
parties, builds infallible churches and exclusive schools. 
The other wakes up the entire group of faculties that dis- 
tinguishes man; educates his capacity to know, to do, to 
admire, to believe, to love, to be a son or daughter of the 
Almighty God. So, as the years have gone on, this won- 
derful movement of the American mind, which Channing 
inaugurated, has modified the higher realm of every region 
of American life, has thrown up an illustrious company of 
educators of the people, and was largely influential in making 
our recent national conflict an era of social reconstruction 
instead of social destruction. 

But, leaving now the more general and remote results of 
Channing’s ministry of education, we can rejoice heartily, 
without disparagement of the merit of others, in the work 
of a remarkable body of men and women of our own liberal 
Christian communion who, in different portions of our coun- 
try, have carried out his radical idea of the training of the 
whole people. 

Foremost among all men of New England in this great 
ministry was Horace Mann. Himself an ardent apostle of 
this gospel, he was advised, aided, and greatly encouraged 
by Channing and the remarkable group who sympathized 
in his faith and hope for the uplifting of the wholé people. 
The public education of the North was put forward half 
a century by this movement, inaugurated fifty years ago, 
under the leadership of Mann. And his brief service in 
Ohio, as president of Antioch College, was one of the most 
powerful factors in the remarkable development of popular 
education beyond the Alleghanies. 

Among the clergy of our faith who went forth from New 
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England, inspired with this idea,—disciples of Channing, 
and fast friends of Horace Mann,— three have done notable 
service in the great State of New York. At the centre of 
the new educational influence in the Empire State, Samuel 
J. May, of Syracuse, was one of the most eminent of public 
schoolmen, a generation ago. George W. Hosmer was 
largely influential in organizing the public education of the 
important city of Buffalo, in its earlier days. In the me- 
tropolis, Henry W. Bellows, Dr. Farley, Caroline Kirkland, 
the Sedgwicks, with a numerous following, each in a way 
peculiar and powerful, wrought at this ministry of educa- 
tion while most of us were at school. 

The first free school beyond the Mississippi was gathered 
in the basement of the little church erected by young Will- 
iam G. Eliot, while that city was yet a village. The same 
remarkable man, after years of service for public education, 
has closed his career by the establishment of Washington 
University, one of the most hopeful of the higher semi- 
naries of learning beyond the Mississippi. The son of Dr. 
Eliot is laboring on the same line at Portland, Oregon. His 
friend, John H. Heywood, was in at the founding of the 
excellent system of public education which has long distin- 
guished the city of Louisville, Ky. 

The names of Thomas Starr King and Horatio Stebbins 
are known as schoolmen to thousands on the Pacific coast. 
The educational tracts, in the form of the most fascinating 
of American stories, that have flown all over the Union, 
from the magnetic pen of Edward Everett Hale, have been 
read by myriads of youth who do not even know that he is 
a clergyman. 

But time would fail to do justice to the remarkable body 
of clergymen, teachers in all grades of schools, eminent bene- 
factors of learning, and authors, from the comparatively lim- 
ited fellowship of the Christian body that looks to Channing 
as its leader. Amid a large variety of theological specula- 
tion, and with strange indifference to ecclesiastical power, 
our body has held fast to the radical method of its first great 
apostle. The work of our Church, by which it will best be 
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known in American history, is its general ministry of edu- 
cation. It has never attempted, even for its own children, 
to build up a system of sectarian schools. It has every- 
where been the fast friend of the free common school, the 
undenominational university, and the unsectarian school of 
theology. And this is in perfect keeping with our fundamen- 
tal faith concerning man, the subject of all instruction. If 
we establish a school to teach any special theory of science, 
philosophy, society, or to push an infallible or a sharply de- 
fined creed of theology, we know that coming generations 
will do the same, and our work may be left behind in the 
great onward movement of mankind. But, if we establish 
the school, and arrangé all instruction in the home, the 
church, and literature, in the firm belief that man is the un- 
developed child of God, and, with all his faculties awakened 
and fitly trained, can be trusted to study nature, to inter- 
pret Christianity, to form society and govern the nation, 
then we need have no fear of the future. 

And it may be said, with perfect truth, that the most 
powerful currents in our American educational life are now 
running in this direction. Our whole primary instruction, 
in all schools, is falling into the channel of the natural sys- 
tem of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and the illustrious company of 
their disciples. The discipline of American schools is being 
moulded into the image of the law of love. The old-style 
sectarian academy and college are being supplanted by the 
broad seminary and university, whose only interest is the 
discovery and indoctrination of absolute truth. It cannot 
be said that the followers of Channing have done more for 
education in America than others. But it can be said that, 
wherever the influence of his ministry has gone, it has been 
a sweet ministration of truth, beauty, and love, gradually 
broadening and elevating the popular ideals of instruction 
everywhere. And the future of American education in 
school, home, Church, and State is destined, more and 
more, to set forth the glory of that natural, divine method 
of dealing with the soul, of which Channing was the most 
illustrious disciple half a century ago. 
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No part of the world has felt the uplifting influence of 
this ministry of education so powerfully as the Northern 
United States, those localities especially which have been 
brought more directly in range of the general movement 
inaugurated by Channing. But God knows how much re- 
mains to be done before the masses of any American com- 
monwealth are brought into that gracious training, based 
upon reverence for our human nature, which was the min- 
istry of his life. And while we are wrestling, almost in 
deadly peril, with the ignorance, sin, and barbarism at our 
very doors, the whole country is waking up to the condition 
of that vast realm known as the South, with the territorial 
empires on our south-western borders. 

Here is an immense region, twice as large as civilized 
Europe, inhabited by fifteen millions of people, divided into 
sixteen States, some of them the oldest in the Union. 
Everybody who reads knows, in a general way, that this 
portion of the country is more sorely vexed with illiteracy, 
and all the evils belonging thereto, than the rest of the re- 
public. But only the best informed of the Southern people 
themselves have any thorough comprehension, either of the 
extent of the evil or the manner in which it is involved in 
all the difficulties of Southern society. The thoughtful peo- 
ple of the South have long since passed the point of deny- 
ing or palliating this fearful curse of ignorance among great 
masses of its people. The majority of intelligent Northern 
men and women are either too much occupied or too far-off 
to give attention to it, or have been accustomed to think 
that voting the right ticket and subscribing for home mis- 
sions fulfilled their duty in the premises. But the recent 
census has opened the eyes of the whole people to this 
awful problem of our national barbarism. 

Ignorance and superstition are the twin heads of this 
monster barbarism, absent from no State, but present in ap- 
palling force through this portion of the country. Some of 
us will be astounded to learn how hard it is, in the very 
heart of our most refined civilization, to keep down this fear- 
ful growth. It is the barbarism of the North that makes 
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the ignorance and superstition of the South and the Territo- 
ries so dangerous to the Republic. It is only by assailing 
these enemies of God and man where they are most power- 
ful that there is any reasonable hope of conquering the foe, 
even in New England. For the time has already come 
when, in speaking of mental and spiritual destitution, our 
people have no occasion to use the old terms of geographi- 
cal or sectional separation. Ignorance in New York is as 
dangerous as in New Orleans. Superstition is as hideous 
among the fanatics of Pocasset or the “saints” of Utah as 
in the terrible revival meetings of the negroes of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The time has come when all who love the 
Lord, and have faith and hope for man, and would save 
the Republic, must join hands for the mighty conflict of the 
coming era against these overwhelming agencies of national 
barbarism. We are all like a man who wakes in his luxu- 
rious plantation home in Louisiana, to find the whole 
Mississippi River coming in upon his lawn, and the foul 
creatures bred of its slime disporting themselves in his 
drawing-room. 

Let us try to realize a few facts concerning this portion 
of the country of which I speak. 

These sixteen Southern States have, at the bottom of the 
social scale, nearly six millions of negroes, just redeemed 
from slavery; multitudes of them only a few generations 
removed from the pagan barbarism of Africa. With all 
allowance for the great work already done, the vast majority 
of these people are in a condition only to be understood by 
actual observation. Ignorant not only of letters, but of 
that knowledge which, more than books, makes the com- 
mon heritage of the white man; sunk in an immorality 
and superstition appalling to contemplate; working in the 
most primitive and unproductive ways, with such homes as 
no sort of American people ought to abide in,— this popula- 
tion, as its own superior class well knows, is a perpetual 
menace to every State and to the nation. 

And joining on to this “ black belt” are other millions of 
the various sorts of European peoples that make up the 
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white population of this region, whose ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and social degeneracy are perhaps even more dan- 
gerous to the country, because the race itself is more pow- 
erful, and its barbarism more aggressive. One-third the 
voters of the old State of Kentucky cannot read the ballot 
they cast. More than half the voting population in these 
sixteen States and the vast south-western Territories are not 
accustomed to inform themselves of their political duties 
by reading, and are generally in a condition exposed to all 
the evil influences that beset such classes of people in a 
republican State. Outside a few dozen cities, there is no 
such circulation of the newspaper in this region as we con- 
sider essential to popular intelligence. The free public 
library for the people is hardly known. The vast majority 
of the Southern people do not travel, and are shut up in 
strange ignorance even of their own commonwealths. That 
they are a people radically sound, thoroughly American, and 
capable of all the development possible to the dominant 
Anglo-Saxon races, makes it all the more intolerable that 


their children should come up under their present eclipse 
of civilization. 


And, in saying this, I am not disposed to hold up the 
superior class of that region as wholly responsible for this 
state of affairs. The past is becoming history; and history 
will place the responsibility for the American blunders and 
sins of the last hundred years where it belongs, upon the 
whole American people. But the solemn fact for every 
Christian American citizen to contemplate is that the supe- 
rior class of the South can never, of itself, handle the prob- 
lem of the barbarism of its lower classes. Indeed, the entire 
system of school education for this leading class, in all these 
States, was overturned in the wreck of war; and, although 
by the help of friendly people at home and abroad, with 
great efforts and sacrifices, this structure of the higher edu- 
cation is partially re-established, there is yet no adequate 
provision for as good a schooling of the few as before the 
days of 1860. 

But Southern education, in the old time, only provided 
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for the schooling of the higher class, leaving the vast 
majority of both races poorly cared for. And it is now 
that multitude, reinforced by the poverty of the old fam- 
ilies, which is most sorely in need of the best opportunity, 
especially for mental and industrial education. 

During the past ten years, since the leading classes of 
white people have resumed the charge of their own political 
affairs, a most notable effort has been made in every South- 
ern State to provide a thorough system of elementary and 
secontilary education for all classes of the people. While we 
in the North have been chiefly watching Southern politics 
and public men, a large body of the best Southern people, 
almost without recognition from us, have been fighting the 
first desperate battle in behalf of free schools supervised 
by the State. In this bitter conflict, they have had the 
entire weight of the Roman Catholic and a large division 
of the Protestant clergy, with all the elements of social and 
political reaction and the terrible indifference of ignorance 
in the lower orders, against them. And behind this army 
has been arrayed the whole class in the North who, for 
any cause, have lost faith in the people and deny the obli- 
gation of the State for the training of the children. When 
we say that, against this prodigious opposition, the superior 
people of the South, during the past ten years, have really 
done more to establish popular education than was ever 
before done in a time so short, we only award simple justice. 
Every Southern State has now a system of public elemen- 
tary schools for both races, established by law ; and, in every 
State, the movement is decidedly onward, year by year. 

Of course, this public education becomes a fact in differ- 
ent degrees, according to the wealth, intelligence, and will- 
ingness to pay taxes of the population. Generally speak- 
ing, outside a few cities, the whole low country along the 
Gulf, from Charleston to the western boundary of Texas, 
is poorly supplied with schooling for the people; there prob- 
ably not being an average of three months a year, and the 
quality often making that of little account. In the central 


region, from Baltimore to Western Missouri, the result is 
2 
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much better, many of their cities having good provisions, 
and the country perhaps reaching an average of four months’ 
instruction a year for all. But, in doing this, the entire 
available power of the State seems exhausted. I cannot see 
how the sixteen Southern States can, of themselves, give to 
their impoverished masses even six months 4 year of good 
schooling, or how their superior classes can pay for the edu- 
cation that will keep them as intelligent as to-day. 

The Northern people must come to the aid of the children 
and youth of the South, and that speedily, or it will-have 
no right to expect any rapid development of society for a 
generation to come. For the next twenty years, the immi- 
gration to the South will probably be of a character to in- 
crease rather than overcome this great deficiency. Nothing 
breeds so fast as ignorance and superstition. If we neglect 
this portion of our country for another generation, we shall 
have on our hands a concentrated barbarism throughout the 
republic, prophetic of worse things than we have yet seen. 

The fundamental work in this great general ministry of 
education in the South is the awakening and informing the 
minds of the masses, by elementary and secondary instruc- 
tion, through all the agencies known to modern times. 
Until ten millions of the people, white and colored, in that 
region are lifted to a higher plane of thought and knowl- 
edge, it will be of little use to talk of skilled industry, of 
increased social comfort and refinement, of moral and relig- 
ious progress or political purification. In some way, in 
all ways effective and Christian, our Northern people are 
bound by every high consideration to come to the help of 
that noble body of the people of the South who are now 
toiling to overcome the evils which inevitably overwhelm 
such a country at the close of a great civil war. 

I do not propose here to discuss the ordinary methods by 
which our Northern people can aid the people of the South at 
this momentous crisis in their educational affairs. Already, 
large sums of money have been given by our people for the 
education of both races in schools and colleges, established 
by the different religious denominations, and worked, of 
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course, in the interest of their peculiar theology. Almost 
the entire body of superior Southern schools are now of this 
character. As far as my observation extends, these bene- 
factions have been generally wisely bestowed, and are being 
used for the blessing of the people. The most important of 
these schools, established and managed by Northern people, 
are for the freedmen. Many thousands: of these children 
are still educated in this way, and several thousand of their 
more intelligent young people are now being trained for 
teaching and other professional work in these “colleges.” 
Of course, the Christian people of the different churches 
will and ought to continue to give, each in his own way, to 
these institutions. It is hardly possible to bestow amiss 
while the teaching faculty is competent, and an honest and 
a sincere purpose directs the work. 

But the most grievous educational want of the South is 
the complete establishment and successful working of the 
free common school for the whole people. It is this alone 
which can secure that general awakening and informing of 
the public mind, without which, in the present order of 
affairs, even the higher education in the South will be a fail- 
ure. So far, outside the very moderate amount of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars a year, well put in by the 
Peabody Education Fund, and the donation of the national 
government for agricultural and mechanical colleges, the 
Southern people has been left to bear this mighty burden 
alone. I believe that people is doing as much as can be 
expected at present. The city of Charleston now imposes 
a heavier tax per cent. on property for public schools than 
the city of Boston. But this best is miserably below the 
sum needed for the great work. The Southern people need 
money to build good school-houses; to educate teachers; to 
supply books, apparatus, and public libraries; to endow 
academical schools; in some regions, to furnish the children 
suitable clothing to. attend the school when it is estab- 
lished. The salaries of teachers of all grades through 
the South are painfully incompetent. In short, in this 
whole vast realm of public education, the Southern people 
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are just at the point where their own “level best” must 
be supplemented by help from the North, or the work so 
important to be done in the present generation cannot be 
accomplished. 

Of course, the government of the United States must 
finally come to the rescue. The sooner the measure now 
before Congress for appropriating a fixed sum, for a term 
of years, for the education of the illiterate, with special 
reference to Southern needs, becomes a law, the better for 
our national peace. But even this will come slowly, and at 
first will be a stimulant rather than a very material aid. 

For the past five years, we have anxiously contemplated 
the duties of our own religious body, and the people who 
especially believe in Channing’s great idea of a ministry 
of education to all people, toward the South. No body 
of Christians, in proportion to its numbers and means, has 
been more lavish of its money or shown a greater interest in 
popular education than our own. Several excellent schools 
for white and colored youth are now supported by individ- 
ual churches and people, and Hampton has had especial rea- 
son to thank us in recent years. But, so far, there has been 
no concerted effort to concentrate our means on any special 
work in the South. Our churches there are few and feeble, 
and, strange to say, our people who have been foremost in 
the educational development of the North and West have 
seemed afraid to cross the border, and have left the most 
fertile mission field in America, the most hopeful in the 
world, almost unvisited. 

We have long had the desire to go among these people 
and see for ourselves the actual condition, especially of their 
public-school life, and to find out the best way by which our 
Christian brotherhood can do its part in this region that 
needs the work of all. Through the kindness of the Uni- 
tarian Association and a few friends in the churches, supple- 
mented by the great mission-school associations of our sister 
denominations, we have been enabled to devote the past two 
years, in twelve of these States, to this general ministry of 
education. We have gone with the highest indorsement of 
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the National Bureau of Education and the most eminent 
public men and school authorities of the country, and have 
been received in the most appreciative and kindly way, and, 
from the beginning of the first week in Virginia till the 
last hour in Texas, were simply overwhelmed with the 
most valuable opportunities for prosecuting our work. We 
found public officials always ready to give information and 
further our enterprise. We were shown every variety of 
school that exists in the South, were urged constantly to 
address children and students of every description, to take 
counsel with school officers, to speak to teachers, to work 
in school institutes, to appear in public before legislatures 
and people, and often to preach on Sundays in the churches 
of the different denominations of both races. We have en- 
joyed perfect freedom of speech, and have found people 
everywhere ready to hear and treat what they heard with 
respectful consideration. 

We believe a great deal of this was due to a conviction 
that we represented a wide-spread popular interest in the 
higher prosperity of the South, independent of political 
partisanship, sectional bias, or sectarian propagandism. So 
gratifying has been this experience that we have deter- 
mined to continue these visitations as long as the means are 
furnished for the support of this ministry of education. 
We intend to devote the months of the school year, indefi- 
nitely, in the South to these journeyings, and believe in this 
way we are helping to carry forward the great Christian 
idea of Channing, in the general awakening and informing 
of the public mind through this interesting section of our 
country. 

We know enough already to show any man or woman, 
who has money to give and a heart for this work, a dozen 
ways in which every dollar will bear precious fruit for the 
healing of the nation’s woes. In the establishment of free 
schools for both races in destitute communities, and their 
support until the community itself can shoulder them; in 
the building of unsectarian normal schools, where young 
men and women can be trained at small expense for teach- 
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ing; in the establishment of schools of industry in all the 
larger centres of Southern life; in giving accomplished 
schoolmen the support which will enable them to offer vol- 
untary work in the summer normal institutes for teachers ; 
in sending forth suitable men on the same general ministry 
of education in which we are now engaged; in aiding the 
most vital of the colleges for boys, and founding a university 
for superior young women, a Southern Vassar or Wellesley, 
where large numbers of fine girls can receive a genuine col- 
legiate education at small expense; in setting up libraries 
and Christian Unions for the masses;— in these, and numer- 
ous ways beside, we could show our benevolent friends a 
most excellent way of helping the Southern people ata 
point where only good could result, with a tribute of grate- 
ful love from the children and youth, that would grow with 
the gathering years. 

And, if we were a liberal Christian pope, we would send 
forth every young minister of our faith, at his graduation 
from the divinity school, with instructions to lock the 
closet-door on the major part of his scholastic criticisms, 
his philosophical “isms,” and a good deal of his doctrinal 
theology, on a general mission to the poor. and lowly; a 
ministry of awakening to the mind, the hand, the heart, 
which should pass out into a nobler life, and shape the 
Christian manhood and womanhood for which we all should 
pray. 

Indeed, if there is any law of life more pronounced. than 
another, it is that the sole condition of growth into the 
divine image is the spirit of sacrifice which goes out in per- 
petual effort to lift up the needy and succor the helpless, 
beyond the common lines of human regard. The man who 
lives to himself will die to himself of spiritual dry rot. 
The family that has no horizon beyond the little circle that 
represents itself will degenerate to a “preparation” in the 
world’s museum of decayed gentility. That town is great- 
est whose best work can be seen only a long way from home. 
And that church organization which to-day aspires to lead 
in Christian life must be the one that most easily can rise 
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above itself, and strike out some broader and more benefi- 
cent way of bringing in the kingdom to the masses of man- 
kind. The Unitarian Church has been the only religious 
body that has steadily refused to employ the most common 
agency of propagandism,—the denominational school. Its 
few attempts in that line have failed, and the great mass of 
Unitarian giving has gone to fructify other fields; some- 
times even to furnish ammunition to the most inveterate op- 
ponents of its catholic and genial faith. But now Provi- 
dence, as if to reward this long waiting, is showing to 
our liberal Christianity the grandest open door that ever 
tempted the benevolence of any division of the Church. 
There is no greater need to-day in all these Southern States 
than wise and liberal donations of money for the establish- 
ment of unsectarian schools, especially academical and 
normal, for both races, which, filled with the soul of Chris- 
tian piety and discipline, shall not be centres of theological 
propagandism, or harnessed in any ecclesiastical team. 
Oftentimes, the same result can be accomplished by en- 
abling a community to support a superior school, to build 
a school-house, found a library, or afford “ student aid” to 
several of its promising youth in superior schools elsewhere. 
A hundred academies, normal schools, and libraries could 
in this way be founded within the next ten years, and 
aided in their youth, and able men and women supported as 
teachers and ministers of education through the length and 
the breadth of the South land. And only in this way can 
a higher form of religious faith and a broader toleration be 
brought into communities now distracted by narrow secta- 
rian zeal. If we fail to enter this open door, when will an- 
other opportunity so magnificent be offered to any body of 
people to work with God in bringing in the new American 
kingdom of heaven? 

A. D. Mayo, 
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BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES. 
[Concluded from August number. ] 


At the first Buddhist Council,— that of Vesali—a great 
dispute broke out between two parties of the followers of 
Buddha, one of whom was for greater freedom in the disci- 
pline of the Order, and the other for greater strictness. 
The latter party prevailed; and the other party held a seced- 
ing council of their own, at which, according to the oldest 
Ceylon chronicle, the Dipavansa, the seceders sought to put 
aside part of the original Scriptures, before received as 
sacred. 

Among these original Scriptures is mentioned “a portion 
of the Jataka.” This council was held somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 350 B.C. “ Allowing for all possibilities,” 
says Rhys-Davids, “we may keep within the bounds of cer- 
tainty, if we put it at within thirty years of 350 B.C.” 
Moreover, the antiquity of these stories is testified to by 
another source,— by the representations of them sculptured 
on the Buddhist topes, discovered by Major Cuningham at 
Sanchi, Bharhut, and Amaravati. Not only do the scenes 
depicted correspond to the incidents of Buddha’s previous 
life in the Jataka, but the identification is made doubly sure 
by the titles of Jatakas having been found inscribed over a 
score or more of these bas-reliefs. As the date of these relic 
shrines is well established as being as early, at least, as the 
end of the third century B.C., we have indisputable evi- 
dence that these birth-stories already, at this early date, bore 
the names we know them by, and were considered so sacred 
that they were chosen as the subjects to be represented 
upon the most sacred Buddhist monuments. 

They furnish us, therefore, with most authentic informa- 
tion of the early religious belief and tone of instruction 
of the Buddhist preachers, if not of Buddha himself. 
They supply the most curious testimony as to the mode 
of thought and mode of life of that age and people. 
These birth-stories are not told for mere amusement’s sake: 
they are told for reproof, counsel, and instruction. Each 
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narrative consists of three parts. There is first an intro- 
duction, giving the time and place and occasion at which 
the Buddha related the story; then, the tale itself; thirdly, 
a conclusion explaining the connection between the person- 
ages in the introductory narrative and the characters in the 
birth-story. The idea that underlies the whole, and gives 
point and unity to all these anecdotes and fables, is the idea 
of moral inheritance,— that a man’s character is not acciden- 
tal, but the result of a long line of previous lives, and that 
what a man does in this present life will determine the fate 
of a long line of subsequent lives. This is the doctrine of 
Karma, a word that literally means “doing,” and expresses 
the retributive result of all a man’s thoughts and words 
and actions. A wicked man’s sinfulness, or a good man’s 
goodness, is not the work of his single present lifetime, 
but it is the accumulated result of many preceding gen- 
erations, and the manner in which the various persons 
in that line of birth and rebirth have behaved. This doc- 
trine is not our European doctrine of heredity; for Karma 
passes from life to life without the slightest regard to phys- 
ical ancestry or caste or race or even species. He who was 
in the last century a prince may to-day be a sudra, in the 
next generation a pig or an elephant. Nor is the Buddhist 
doctrine, properly speaking, the Brahman doctrine of trans- 
migration of soul. It differs from this as essentially as from 
the European doctrine of heredity. It is simply transmigra- 
tion of character. Although the common people among the 
Buddhists held and still hold to the older idea of a soul or 
spirit in each man, which, undestroyed, takes up a new resi- 
dence after death in a new body somewhere else on earth, 
and although the Buddhist teachers insensibly slid back 
into expressions denoting uninterrupted personality as con- 
tinuing through the varied transmigrations, yet this is not 
the orthodox Buddhist philosophy. That recognizes no 
continuing individuality after death. When a man dies, 
the elements of his body, and with it the whole organiza- 
tion of his consciousness, are dissolved and end. What we 


call our self is but an aggregation of parts and attributes ; 
3 
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and, when at death the bond holding them is loosed, the self 
no longer exists any more than a chariot when it is taken 
to pieces. The belief in an indivisible, eternal soul was 
reckoned by the Buddhist theologians a special heresy, 
one of the causes of man’s delusion and misery. But, 
though the self ceases at death, the Karma, the effects of 
his doing, subsists. Out of this there grows, by an inexpli- 
cable mystery, a new being, corresponding in character and 
condition to the desert of the one who has just passed away. 
The unextinguished craving of the dead man for life and its 
illusions causes that, as soon as he has passed away, a new 
being should come into existence in a state accordant to 
the life of the predecessor, and reproducing his real char- 
acter. 

Such is the theory on which the birth-stories are founded, 
and it is easy to see what a rich field the theory supplied to 
the Buddha for moral instruction. Was a disciple glutton- 
ous or lazy or selfish or lustful, the disciples would bring 
the case to the master. The master, thereupon, would tell a 
little story about some man or animal whom he had known 
in a former existence, and how foolishly or wickedly he had 
conducted, and how he had suffered for his folly. And 
then, when, by the help of the story, the hearers had been 
made to see the moral truth necessary, the Buddha would 
“establish the connection,” by showing how the silly man 
of that past time was, in fact, the fool before them, in one of 
his former births. It was the ape or donkey of that former 
day that had come to light (one must think, by his actions) 
in this young fellow, who was now making such a beast 
of himself; and, if he did not want to be reborn the next 
time in some still more contemptible and wretched form, he 
had better mind his ways. By such birth-stories, the Buddha 
readily shamed the foolish and disobedient, explained the 
fall of backsliders from the faith, and imprinted in the 
minds of his disciples the moral and religious lessons that 
he desired. In the Pali Suttas, we find the Gautama’s argu- 
ments illustrated by numerous similes; and we may well 
believe that the Prince of Sakya really possessed that 
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shrewd wit and genial humor which led him to invent, as 
occasion arose, some tale of a previous birth, which might 
reprove or encourage his disciples, or explain his doctrines, 
and the success or failure of his missionary efforts. The 
first Jataka in Mr. Davids’ translation, for example, is upon 
“Holding to the Truth.” It arose from the backsliding 
from the faith of five hundred friends of Anotha Pindika, 
who had been charmed by the Buddha’s eloquence, and 
accepted the new truths. But, when the Buddha went off 
somewhere else to preach, the converts gave up their faith, 
and went back to their former condition. When the Buddha 
returns, they come back to hear him. Gautama rebukes 
them for their unsteadiness of purpose, tells them that 
salvation is only to be obtained by the three refuges,— 
meditation on the Buddha, the Truth, and the Order. Hav- 
ing thus instructed and exhorted them doctrinally, he sees 
that he must fix his barbs in their memories by an illustra- 
tion. So he tells them that in former days, also, men who 
trusted to their own reason mistook for a refuge that which 
was no refuge, and perished miserably. The listeners, who 
perhaps have been getting a little sleepy, prick up their ears, 
and ask him to tell them the story. “Having thus excited 
the merchants’ attention, Buddha manifested that which 
had been concealed by change of birth, setting free, as it 
were, the full moon from the bosom of a dark cloud.” 

The story was about a time when the Buddha had been 
born as a great merchant, and went travelling round the 
country with great caravans of carts and goods. With sev- 
eral other rival merchants, he travels across a great desert. 
His eager rivals press ahead; but, when they get into the 
middle of the desert, certain demons who wish to destroy 
the merchants present themselves before them under the 
guise of travellers, dripping with rain, holding lotus-flow- 
ers in their hands, and assure the merchants that right 
beyond them is the beginning of a green forest, where it 
rains all the time. The credulous merchants believe the 
demons, and throw away all their water, so that they may 
hasten on unencumbered, and soon, of course, perish with 
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thirst in the parched waste of sand. But, when the demons 
try to cheat the Bodisat with the same enchantments, he 
sees through the illusion. It is a cunning one, to be sure; 
but its vraisemblance he perceives is far from complete, 
when closely examined. If it is raining close by, he should 
feel the dampness of the rain-wind ; but nothing of that is 
to be observed. No one can see the top of a single cloud, 
nor a flash of lightning, nor a peal of thunder; though, if 
there were a shower of rain taking place close by, these phe- 
nomena, which can be observed from one to five leagues off, 
ought to be discernible. “These fellows are not men, 
then,” says the Bodisat: “they are demons who seek our 
ruin.” And, advancing carefully, he soon finds the corpses 
of his foolish predecessors, takes all the best of the goods 
they have abandoned, and goes through in safety to his pro- 
posed mart, and reaps a great profit. 

Having told the story, the Buddha points out that, in the 
same way, those who rely on their own reason, and take the 
illusions of life for realities, come to destruction. They are 
reborn in the four hells and among the five lowest grades of 
men. But life according to the truth confers the three 
happy conditions of existence below, the six joys of the 
Brahmalokas in the heaven of delight, and finally leads to 
the attainment of Nirvana. 

The hells of the Buddhists differ in one respect radically 
from the hell of Christian Orthodoxy. None of them is 
eternal. But their fires and the tortures of the condemned 
are fully as frightful as any that Jonathan Edwards terrified 
his hearers by describing. Moreover, the Buddhists agree 
with evangelical Christians in making this earthly life the 
only time of grace. Whatever hell you have condemned 
yourself to, there you must stay till the allotted time of 
your punishment has expired. Into whatever low and 
beastly shape you have doomed yourself to transmigrate, 
you must patiently go round and round in that cycle of 
births for ages, perhaps, before you are permitted to be born 
again asa man. Only while in the human life can the holi- 
ness that gives salvation be seized. If a man neglects it 
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now, he may have to pass thousands of lives successively in 
other forms before a time of grace comes round again. 
Many of the birth-stories, consequently, enlarge upon the 
wisdom of using the present moment to grasp this precious 
treasure. One of them tells how a hawker selling water- 
pots is offered in exchange an old dish, which he discovers to 
be gold. But, in his avariciousness, he pretends that it is 
valueless, and throws it contemptuously on the ground, 
planning to come back afterward, and buy it for a trifle. 
While he is gone, however, another hawker (who is the 
Bodisat) comes up, and, having it offered to him, gladly 
gives a thousand pieces for the gold dish, and makes off 
with it. The avaricious hawker, finding that he has over- 
reached himself, rushes after the Bodisat in haste and 
hatred, till, unable to overtake him, his heart breaks with 
chagrin and anger. So says the Buddha,— 
“Tf in this present time of grace, 

You fail to reach the happy state, 

Long will you suffer deep remorse, 

Like this trading man of Seriva.” 

In spite of the urgency of the quest, and the precious- 
ness of the prize that the Buddha pointed out to his disci- 
ples, they were found not unfrequently turning aside from 
the paths. Some of them failed to see the good of the 
Buddha’s strict discipline, and to realize the illusion of the 
world. Such a disciple the Buddha seats before his room 
with a very white piece of cloth, which he bids him rub up 
and down, repeating the words,—‘* The removal of impur- 
ity! The removal of impurity!” As the disciple does so, 
the cloth grows soiled and loses its whiteness; and the dis- 
ciple now realizes the changeableness of the world, and the 
reality of decay and death. Then, his eyes are opened, and 
he hears, in a vision, the teacher saying: “ Within thee, 
too, are the stains of lust and care and sin; but these thou 
must remove.” “It is not dust, but lust, that really is the 
stain. This ‘stain’ is the right word for lust.” 


“’ Tis the monks who have put away this stain, 
Who live up to the word of the Stainless One.” 
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At another time, a youth who has taken the vows, is 
allured back to the world by a young girl, who begins by 
supplying his begging-bowl with pleasant food; then, by 
his appetite for good things, gets him to come into the 
house for the food, and next into her chamber. When the 
master hears of it, he tells how a gardener once, by smear- 
ing with honey at first the grass where a wild antelope fed, 
so bound the denizen of the jungle with the lust of taste as 
to lead him on, little by little, into the very hall of the 
palace. 

Others of the Buddha's disciples, perhaps, began well, 
but soon got discouraged. To them, he told such tales as 
that of the young merchant who had only a dead mouse as 
capital with which to start in business, but who, by his 
perseverance and sagacity, swelled this small possession to 
an immense fortune. Another he encourages with the nar- 
rative of the disciple’s own experience in seeking for water 
in the desert, in a former life, when the Buddha, who was 
accompanying him, spying a tuft of grass, perceived that 
it must have grown by attracting some water which there 
must be beneath it. So he set the men to work; but, when 
they had got down sixty cubits, they struck a rock. All 
gave up in despair except the Buddha, who bade the disci- 
ple not lose heart, but smite the rock with a hammer upon 
which a full stream flowed out. 

To another disciple, who could not see the truth of ma- 
terial corruptibility, because for hundreds of successive 
births he had only handled gold, he gives a splendid lotus- 
flower to look at and meditate upon. As the disciple 
watches it, Buddha makes it decay, and before his very eyes 
its color fades and its petals fall. “If such a flower can so 
decay, what may not happen to this body of mine,” the 
disciple says; and the eyes of his mind are opened. 

Very numerous, and apparently popular among these 
birth-stories, are the animal fables. The conception of ani- 
mals as intelligent, reasoning, even as moral and religious 
creatures, who can talk with each other, and to man himself, 
if man only understands their language, was not merely a 
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fancy of the Buddhists, but an essential part of their phi- 
losophy and religion. One of the Bodisat’s powers is the 
capacity of understanding the language, thoughts, and feel- 
ings of all brutes. When an elephant begins to pine and 
refuse his food, he knows that it is because he has lost his 
beloved playmate, the dog, who used to swing on his trunk 
and feed from the same mess of rice, and directs the recov- 
ery of the dog. When the elephant sees him again, he 
fondles him with his trunk, and weeps with joy. When 
another elephant, the gentle Girly-face, becomes malicious, 
violent, and destructive, the Bodisat divines that the ele- 
phant must have been overhearing some bad talk. It is 
actually found that some robbers have been laying their 
plans in his hearing, and that it is their evil communications 
that have corrupted his manners. By sending some holy 
devotees to his stall to talk of righteousness, love, and 
mercy, the elephant is soon restored to his original goodness 
of disposition. 

The story of the Quarrelling Birds shows how, by the 
united efforts of even such weak creatures as quails, the 
snare of the fowler may actually be «lifted up, and escape 
be accomplished; but that, when the victors begin to dis- 
pute as to each one’s respective merit, and indulge in envy 
and bickering, destruction is assured. In the story of the 
Crane and the Crab, villany is cunningly outwitted and 
punished; and, in the anecdote of the Banyan Deer, we 
have a beautiful inculcation of self-sacrifice. The deer of 
a certain king were terribly hunted, wounded, and de- 
stroyed. Their king, therefore (who was the Bodisat), 
made an arrangement that henceforth, to avoid the constant 
pursuit, fight, and wounding of so many, one deer every 
day (whomsoever the lot fell on) should present himself 
to the cook to be killed. But one day the lot fell on a roe 
with young; and the king of the deer, to save her, laid his 
own head on the block, though he had been specially ex- 
empted from this fate. The self-sacrifice so touches the 
heart of the ruler of the land that, henceforth, he gives to 
all the deer and all animals in his realm the boon of undis- 
turbed life and peace. 
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Mercy to animals is a distinctive and most beautiful ‘trait 
of Buddhist ethics. Many of the birth-stories inculcate it. 
One, in particular, relates how two young disciples in their 
journey had only one strainer between them. The one who 
owned it would not lend it to the other. So, after he had 
borne his thirst as long as he could, he began to drink water 
without straining it. When they reach the Buddha, the 
one complains of his companion, because he had quarrelled 
with him, and refused to lend him his strainer. The other 
retorts, “ Lord, this man knowingly drank water with liv- 
ing things in it, without straining it!” 

With our Christian prepossessions, we expect to hear the 
Buddha reprove the latter for being so particular to strain 
out gnats, and yet swallowing the far worse camel of selfish- 
ness and unbrotherly conduct. Strange to say, the Buddha 
has no reproof at all for him, but pours his whole rebuke on 
the one who had drunk the water as it was rather than per- 
ish with thirst. He presents to him, as the example to be 
imitated, the case of the mighty princes of heaven, who, 
when in full flight for their life and the retention of their 
supremacy, stopped their car, and made sacrifice of their 
glory, for the sake of avoiding pain to the young nestlings 
in their path. 

The tone of the moral instruction of these stories is gen- 
erally, however, very high. The power of virtue and holy 
meditation to accomplish all tasks, to resist all assault, to 
stop the raging conflagration itself, is a favorite topic. The 
man who aspires to become a Buddha prefers to go through 
burning pits than swerve from the path of duty: — 

“For rather will I fall into this hell, 
Head downwards and heel upwards, of my own 
Accord, than do a deed that is unworthy!” 
It is not through observances, however painful to the flesh, 
but through trust and knowledge, that salvation is to be ob- 


tained :— 
“ Not with nakedness nor plaited hair nor dirt ; 
Not fasting oft nor lying on the ground ; 
Not dust and ashes nor vigils hard and stern,— 
Can purify that man who still is tossed 
Upon the waves of doubt.” 
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That it is not the size of the gift, but the spirit in which it 
is given, that makes its value, is illustrated by the story of 
the householder, who, even after he had fallen into poverty, 
still always had a trifle of stale cold porridge to put into the 
monk's alms-bowl. Respect and courtesy to each other, and 
reverence for the aged, is the lesson of the thirty-seventh 
Jataka. 

The marks of the Buddhist Arahat, or Holy One, who 
has entered upon the Four Paths that lead to Nirvana, are 
substantially the same as the excellences of the Christian 
saint. He must free himself from the ten fetters, or sins: 
1. Delusion of Self; 2. Doubt; 3. Dependence on Rites; 
4. Sensuality; 5. Hatred; 6. Love of Life on Earth; 7. 
Desire for Life in Heaven; 8. Pride; 9. Self-righteousness; 
10. Ignorance. 

“ That person who his parents doth support 
Pays honor to his seniors in the house; 
Is gentle, friendly speaking, slanders not. 
The man unselfish, true, and self-controlled, 


Him do the angels of the blessed abode 
Proclaim a righteous man.” 


So they who would attain to the supreme glory of Buddha- 
hood must, through all their thousands of previous lives, 
have been 


. “Free from the deadly sins, everywhere pure-living ; 

Bent upon renunciation, holy in the world, and not of it. 

They walk as acting for the world’s welfare, fulfilling all perfection.” 
(Page 54, Buddhist Birth Stories.) 


The true measure of greatness in the Buddhist view is 
goodness. One of the quaintest and, at the same time, 
finest Jataka story contrasts the two ideals of virtue held 
by the Brahmans and the Buddhists. Once upon a time, 
the future Buddha was born as a king in Benares. Of 
course, his administration was a model, and his judgments 
absolutely just. All litigation ceased, and the courts of jus- 
tice were closed. When this was brought about, the Bodi- 
sat turned his attention to discovering and rectifying his 


own faults. But he could find no one to tell him of any, 
4 
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but heard only praise everywhere within his kingdom. 
He determined, therefore, to go forth in disguise into for- 
eign lands, and thus get more searching criticism. A neigh- 
boring king, Mallika, at the same time had had identically 
the same experience, and had set out on his travels with the 
same purpose; and the two kings happened to come face to 
face in a narrow cart-track, with precipitous sides, where 
there was no chance to turn out. Which should yield? 
The charioteer of each king proudly urged the claim of his 
respective prince; but both had equal royal dignity. Then, 
the youngest must give way. But both proved to be of ex- 
actly the same age. The charioteers compared the extents 
of the respective realms, the armies, wealth, renown, and 
birth of the two kings; but neither could claim any advan- 
tage over the other in these respects. In every particular, 
they were just on a par. So the Benares charioteer con- 
cluded, as there were no external differences, they must 
settle it by internal, and called upon the other charioteer to 
tell what virtues his king had to boast of. The reply was: — 
“ The strong he overthrows by strength ; 

The mild, by mildness, does Mallika. 

The good he conquers by goodness ; 

And the wicked, by wickedness, too. 

Such is the nature of this king. 

Move out of the way, O charioteer.” 
The Benares charioteer asked if he had told all the virtues 
of his king, and, when assured that he had, retorted, “If 
these are his virtues, where, then, are his faults?” 

The other told him to call them faults, if he liked, but to 
tell them what sort of goodness his king had. Then, the 
Benares charioteer bade him hearken to the higher virtue 
of his king: — 

“ Anger he conquers by calmness, 
And by goodness the wicked : 
The stingy he conquers by gifts ; 
And by truth, the speaker of lies. 


Such is the nature of this king. 
Move out of the way, O charioteer.” 


And, when he had thus spoken, both Mallika, the king, and 





oe 
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his charioteer, alighted from their chariot; and they took 
the horses and removed the chariot, and made way for the 
king of Benares. 

The apologue is one that in the Sacred Anthology of hu- 
manity is worthy of being bound up with those tender and 
gracious parables with which the Founder of our own relig- 
ion instructed his race and generation in the supremacy of 
love and the all-conquering power of kindness. In no 
religion is stronger emphasis put on the nobility of self-sac- 
rifice, the efficacy of a holy life, the pre-eminent duty of 
kindness to all creatures, even the very humblest, than in 
Buddhism. Such virtues it regards as not merely placing 
a man at the real head of his nation and of his race, but 
exalt him, the Buddhists believe, to a supernatural — yes, 
super-divine — position. To draw a last illustration from the 
birth-stories, let me call attention to the Deva-dhamma Ja- 
taka, the express object of which was to instruct the disciples 
on true divinity. A certain pond had been handed over to 
the dominion of a water-sprite by the king of the devas, who 
gave to the water-sprite as prey all who went down into it, 
and did not know what is true divinity. One of the Bodi- 
sat’s brothers, the Sun-prince, thinks he can answer the 
question correctly, and boldly steps down. But, when the 
water-sprite seizes and catechises him, he says that the sun 
and the moon are gods, and is carried off by the sprite asa 
victim. The Moon-prince next steps in, and exhibits his 
ignorance by saying that the far-spreading sky is divine, 
and meets a similar fate. But, when the Bodisat comes, he 
has the true knowledge : — 

“ The pure in heart who fear to sin, 
The good, kindly in deed and word,— 
These are the beings in the world, 
Whose nature should be called divine.” 
The water-sprite’s riddle is solved; and he becomes con- 
verted, forsakes the ogre-life, which was the punishment for 
all sins, and becomes a faithful disciple of the Buddha. 

This is the glory of Buddhism,—its unwavering faith in 

the dignity of human nature, the royal emphasis with which 
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it commands “love to the neighbor.” I am not ignorant 
how wofully Buddhism falls short in that other. equally im- 
portant hemisphere of duty, “love to God.” I am not 
blind to the many other defects in the religious system that 
Gautama Siddartha planted by the banks of the Ganges, 
and that has spread over half of Asia. Had I the time 
and space (which I have not) to discuss them here, I should 
be glad to present these. I am very far from sympathizing 
with those who would exalt Buddhism above Christianity, 
and worship at the shrine of the “Enlightened One,” in 
order that they may thereby the better depreciate the 
“ Anointed of Jehovah.” 

But, the firmer our Christian faith is and the more rea- 
sonable and well-based we would make our allegiance to 
the gospel of Jesus, the more it becomes us to comprehend 
all other faiths, and acknowledge whatever real truth and 
beauty there are in them. In religion, as in real life, it is 
only by “a teachable spirit,” by candid and all-searching 
eyes, that the fulness of truth and the assurance of faith 
are to be obtained. James T. Brxsy. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
II. 

A recent article in these pages * offered a brief exposition 
of the work, progress, and outlook of Modern Spiritualism. 
Its necessary limits excluded much having important bear- 
ing upon the meaning and value of the new conditions. 

Spiritualism, as there claimed, by its direct testimonies 
throws light upon the path in which men have been grop- 
ing; makes clear to their vision the impediments to their 
progress ; shows anew the truth and the life by which they 
can be brought to better development; and, in general, calls 
them to come up higher. It brings a power that tries all 
conditions. The companionships of earth life try our hearts 
and minds, affecting their action in daily experience: the 
influence of those about us, unseen by the natural eye, is 


* Unitarian Review for November, 1879. 


* 
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trying our lives yet more, and in ways little realized, until 
some action declares our states. From their searching 
scrutiny there can be no concealment, and from the judg- 
ment of our inner selves no escape; while good angels 
would lead all men to be, in humbleness of spirit, children 
of God, whose love, whose wisdom, whose power seem now 
ready to pour upon those who will receive, as never before 
vouchsafed. Through recognition of the spirit agency, both 
mind and heart are the more readily quickened. With deep 
desire and earnest prayer in heart and mind, the doors of 
the spirit may be opened, so that none but heavenly visitors 
can enter. 

The subtle forces engaged in the manifestation of spir- 
itual or supernatural phenomena, whether of high or low 
degree, have conditions peculiarly their own, and are sub- 
ject to laws not fully understood as yet, but. which are, 
nevertheless, as fixed as the laws regulating natural phe- 
nomena. In one regard, however, there is a law common 
to the investigation of both natural and spiritual phenom- 
ena. It is true of science on the spiritual as on the natural 
plane, that no man can make original investigation unless 
his heart be filled with sincere love. Pure intellect can 
often follow up and seem to occupy the tracks of other 
minds which have preceded under the illumination of love ; 
but it cannot make sound, successful, original research 
under its own cold light alone. He who would find out 
God in things of the spirit must have the love of God in 
his heart. Doubtless, increasing knowledge of God in the 
mind quickens the heart’s love and gives it direction, while 
it enlarges the sphere of its manifestation; but the love 
must be there to be quickened. The difference is wide 
between the inquiry of the mind alone into the facts and 
philosophy of spiritual or supernatural phenomena and the 
seeking of the heart after pure spirituality in things of the 
spirit. The two need to be combined for attainment of the 
broad science of Modern Spiritualism. 

Humble-mindedness is always an indispensable condition 
in this, as in every other inquiry into truth. The valley of 
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humility lies ever before the mount of vision. The failure 
of many (so called) scientific investigations into the ordi- 
nary, external phenomena of Spiritualism has been instruc- 
tive on this point. Coming to the examination with little 
love in their hearts, and to their lack of love adding pride 
of intellect, such inquirers have been baffled, and refused 
admission at the very outer gates of that portal which 
may open, according to the real desire of the seeker, up 
through the blessed angels to the very presence of God. 

The claim of Spiritualism, that a new dispensation is 
opening to earth life through its manifold agencies, has 
awakened a desire in the minds of many, by whom the phe- 
nomena cannot yet be accepted as veritable, to know the 
supposed relation of the new conditions, if true, to their 
old faith. Allusion has been made heretofore * to what 
seemed to be the ‘general relation of Spiritualism to Chris- 
tianity. A closer relation will be found in the development 
and operation of the spiritual perceptions under these mod- 
ern influences, which we would endeavor briefly to set forth. 

Realization of spirit presence through physical manifes- 
tation, whether of the startling character of recent “ mate- 
rializations,” or of the simpler kind, such as mentioned in 
the little book before referred to, is not sufficient of itself 
to meet the craving of the soul to reach up through the 
avenues of sense and liftings of the spirit till it can find the 
Father. But it is an important remove from the ordinary 
material plane of life. The fact of being face to face with 
a spirit on the other side of the veil of time, once realized 
through personal experience, breaks utterly and forever the 
spell of materiality which has overgrown the spiritual per- 
ceptions of humanity and made the average conception of 
spiritual things so vague and unsatisfactory. That spell 
once broken, the way is opened to earnest seekers for recog- 
nition of mental and spiritual impressions from invisible 
sources, leading to a development of the spiritual percep- 
tions which will come gradually, and, with steadfast desire 
in the mind for the highest and best, will prove to be 
reliable and good. 





* Unitarian Review, November, 1879. 
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To have the spiritual perceptions thus developed is to 
realize far more than the possibility and fact of spirit cém- 
muning and intercourse. It is to have mind and heart 
opened to a recognition of spiritual elements and condi- 
tions, in a manner and to a degree that can hardly be under- 
stood, and certainly not enjoyed, by those living wholly on 
the natural plane, however pure their lives, or even spir- 
itual their desires. It is the opening of a new sense, but 
with wider range than any and all the natural senses, and 
more exquisite in its varied enjoyments, by as much as 
things of the spirit are above things of the natural world. 
Spiritualizing the natural senses, each in their special direc- 
tion, to perception of spiritual sights and sounds; to recog- 
nition of finer magnetisms in the touch of angel hands; to 
unwonted satisfaction and enjoyment in the elements of 
simple food; to the scent of richest fragrance from flowers 
of heaven, wrought by loving friends, perhaps not visibly,— 
for such spiritual openings are not, as yet, always active 
together,— the development of spiritual perceptions leads to 
intelligent acquirement and realization of the various gifts 
of the spirit, of which the Christian world has read so often 
and understands so little. In addition to these comes now 
the possibility of unfoldment and insight into all the spir- 
itual elements underlying the whole natural world. 

Such experience leads yet further to a guidance within 
the spirit, which may thus, by a process of growth, learn to 
draw from the very depths of God’s love and wisdom, 
through the manifold agencies of his appointment, both on 
the natural and spiritual planes. Such guidance is not an 
after recognition following experience, but an influence 
more or less present to the consciousness, and quickly 
responsive to the seeking of the spirit for right direction 
in every movement of thought, prompting and leading in 
every act. It calls for no mere passive state, inviting the 
mental faculties to listless inactivity. On the contrary, 
che more developed those faculties may be, the larger is 
the range of action for the guidance; only they must be 
held in ever humble willingness to be led by the divine 
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hand, while eager to do all their part in carrying out the 
promptings. The reason will not fail to throw its light 
upon any and every work to which man is called, and check 
the folly of blind impulse, while it waits upon the spiritual 
man to find what the work to do is. The more developed 
and active the reasoning powers, the more ready is the 
divine hand to help, when sought after in true humbleness. 
Said the voice in the old fable, “ Put thy shoulder to the 
wheel: then call on Jupiter, and he will help thee.” But, 
while not requiring a mere passive state, the spirit must be 
calm within, or it cannot perceive the promptings aright, 
nor hear the still small voice correctly. The waters must 
be unruffled, if they would receive and reflect the heavenly 
images without distorted lines. Impatient zeal may be as 
great a hindrance as over-confidence in the intellectual 
faculties. 

Recognizing and grateful for the part which spirit agency 
takes in such direction, the earnest seeker will find the 
possibility and actual fulfilment of those words of the 
Psalmist, “ He shall give his angels charge over thee, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.” He must not be dis- 
couraged if the impressions of such guidance come faintly 
at first. Most things which grow well grow slowly, and 
from small beginnings. Neither should he falter when the 
promptings lead to painful experience, except to question 
the sincerity of his purpose and the reasonableness of his 
conduct. If the asking has been true, the result will show 
that the guidance has been good in the lessons of life which 
were needed, and could come only through such teaching. 
Thus, Spiritualism, by awakening and educating the spir- 
itual perceptions, makes clearer and broader to this age of 
development the way by which, with earnest striving and 
patient waiting, humanity may rise higher and higher in 
spiritual attainment, co-working with God and the angels, 
until at last all its actions shall be outworkings of the divine 
spirit, and the promises of old be fulfilled in the life of 
every child of earth. 

If the spiritual state thus to be attained appear the same 
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as that considered in Christian churches as the legitimate 
result of true Christian development, it follows that Spirit- 
ualism is not antagonistic to Christianity. It is, indeed, its 
latter-day coadjutor; and, while bringing the two-edged 
sword of truth, like Christianity it comes to fulfil, not to 
destroy. To the minds of hasty observers, the work of 
Spiritualism has been a puzzle, if not an offence, in the 
varied character of its communications and teachings, as a 
whole, compared with the single purpose of spiritual un- 
foldment manifested in the Christian dispensation. But 
the way opened to one must need be opened to all the 
spirit spheres which thus bring the operative power of judg- 
ment to every condition of earth life, and in a measure 
come to judgment themselves. Through all the various 
teachings and communication of things spiritual, however, 
the higher angels have been and are instilling and directly 
communicating lessons of wisdom and elements of divine 
love from the Christ sphere, supported by such assurances 
as conditions have permitted, even to the surpassing sense 
of peace believed to be of the very Christ.. Thus, the prom- 
ises of old are being fulfilled, though not in ways expected ; 
and, though men have hardly yet begun to live up to the 
truth that was and is in Christ Jesus, the angel bands are 
bringing to earth life new elements and ushering in a new 
era, which, in its outworkings, shall fulfil a new and yet 
larger Messianic hope to meet the spiritual needs of advanc- 
ing humanity. 

Admitting gratefully the advantage of their starting-point 
by birth and education in a Christian community, many 
Spiritualists have found it due to the truth to declare that 
they are directly indebted to Spiritualism, beginning with 
the alphabet of physical manifestations, the rappings and 
table tippings, for a new life, which is to their old life as 
light to darkness. The actuality of their own spirit — of 
spirit life as distinct from the natural life —and of spirit 
existence in the life to come — was so vague to their compre- 
hension, before the light of modern Spiritualism dawned 
upon their minds, that they could get no real hold of any 

5 
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things of the spirit. “Our Father” was comparatively an 
“unknown God,” whom they “ worshipped ignorantly ” ; and 
Jesus, a distant friend, whose life they could admire, but 
whose great love they could neither fully receive nor recip- 
rocate. The truths of pure, unsectarian, gospel Christianity 
are, indeed, the foundation of all true life, by showing the 
Father and spiritualizing the moral law in those commands, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” on which “hang all the law and the 
prophets.” Spiritualism, in its appointed time, comes to 
give a reality to spirit, which could hardly be known before, 
and helps the mind to a better understanding and the heart 
to a more living sense of God as spirit, who is to be “ wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth.” Knowing that Spiritualism 
has come a helper to many, substantially in the manner 
described, we cannot but add our conviction that an honest 
admission would show to very many more a similar need, 
calling for similar help, in these days when materialism has 
so overshadowed and imperceptibly grown into the lives of 
all. It was hardly to be expected, indeed, that man could 
take such leaps in material development and make no dis- 
coveries on the spiritual side of his life. Such a one-sided 
strain could not long be borne: the equilibrium of his being 
would be destroyed. Closing in the spiritual perceptions 
and stunting spiritual growth, the whirl of excitement on 
the material plane in modern times would have driven man- 
kind mad, if some such additional help had not broken in 
from the skies to save them. 

With the spiritual perceptions opened, the most practical 
life becomes spiritualized, as every life should be. Spirit 
mediumship, as we have before intimated, according to its 
character and degree of sensitiveness, requires more or less 
relief from the ordinary pressure of practical duties, a cer- 
tain setting apart for the special service; but Spiritualism, 
in its simple opening of the spiritual perceptions, which is 
its normal work with all true seekers, will lead no man or 
woman away from the duties which practical life demands 
at their hands. Material interests have their divinely 
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appointed laws, which must be obeyed, and which, under 
true guidance of the spirit, will not be ignored. Spiritual 
development cannot contravene these laws, but only operate 
to give them their most beneficent expression. To the 
humblest laborers the divine guidance can come to lead and 
cheer them on, so that in the most commonplace details 
they may feel themselves to be co-workers with God. But, 
until the whole of humanity is opened to the new life, there 
must be struggle, and perhaps suffering, for those whose 
light shines upon darkness that “comprehendeth it not.” 
Through all the weary centuries has this guidance been 
seeking to lead and help man in his struggles for develop- 
ment; but it has failed of due recognition and accomplish- 
ment, because the diviner elements of his being have been 
so covered over with the scales of ignorance on the one 
hand, or of intellectual conceit on the other, as to allow 
only a partial approach of the manifold agencies of the ever- 
waiting spirit of God. 

Laboring to raise mankind out of the sloughs into which 
they have fallen through ignorance and indifference, the 
higher agencies of Spiritualism are not deterred from their 
work by false delicacy or artificial considerations. Viewing 
man in his twofold aspect,— the spiritual and the natural,— 
they seek to make known what are the elements which 
have their life wholly on the natural plane of his being, and 
what on the spiritual, placing the spiritual always in the 
supremacy. Looking thus at the marriage relation, alluded 
to in our previous article, right understanding of which 
lies at the very foundation of social science, though to some 
minds it is almost a forbidden subject, it appears that on 
the natural plane marriage springs from the attraction of 
magnetisms; and that far too often these are the controlling, 
if not the only forces actuating human mating. These do 
give rise to emotions of love; but such emotions, being from 
their origin wholly on the natural plane, are selfish, and 
like all other selfish promptings seek selfish gratification 
leading to fruits of selfishness. In every true marriage 
there is spiritual love also, which may be known by its seek- 
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ing the good of another rather than its own gratification, 
and by not being exhausted, but rather growing, through 
expression. Human mating being comparatively free from 
natural limitations, the selfish promptings, which are equally 
strong in the natural man as in all other forms of life below 
him, must be held in restraint by the spiritual man. Out 
of his freedom comes man’s special responsibility in this 
relation, as in all others, of enlightened self-control, which 
must look to divine purpose for its direction and strength. 
Constrained by the higher love, the marriage relation is 
lifted to its proper plane; and obedience to divine law as 
shown in purpose becomes both possible and easy. 

Such constraint is no mere asceticism. Sincere inquiry 
will make plain what the purpose and law are, and what 
are the obstacles to obedience, as well as the occasion for 
promulgation of these views in the present average state 
of the marriage relation. Obedience in this regard being 
an indispensable step in the progress of humanity toward 
establishing spiritual supremacy in all the relations of life, 
— that essential basis of God’s “kingdom on earth,” for 
which the centuries have been praying that it come “as in 
heaven,’—it is due to Spiritualism that this call for higher 
life should be accredited to its influence and suggestion, in 
happy contrast with ideas which, at the opening of its work, 
have obtained a limited hold upon some of its more forth- 
putting believers, and left a temporary stain upon its fair 
name, that would not have been possible but for the weak- 
ness of old conditions thus brought to judgment. 

Marriage has been defined to be the effort of spirit to 
ultimate itself in form. It is plain that the quality of the 
ultimation must depend upon the character of the spirit 
involved, whether that be on the plane of pure, unselfish 
love, or on the lower plane of selfish gratification. Let true 
spiritual marriage underlie the natural mating, with the life 
on the natural plane directed by a holy desire to build up 
and sustain the body as a temple for the indwelling of a pure 
spirit, and the true intent of the marriage relation in earth- 
life will be wrought out in such lives, such homes, and such 
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beautiful offspring as humanity are not often blessed with 
now. The subject is momentous, and demands more full 
consideration than is permitted here. Spiritualism pro- 
claims in general that better social conditions are at hand, 
waiting only for man’s willingness to welcome them. This 
cannot be until these grave matters are taken into the 
thoughts, and worked out in the lives of women and men. 
In the name of God, pure Spiritualism demands that the 
divine purpose in all the relations of life be sought and fol- 
lowed out. Co-working with God and his agencies, it rests 
with man to help on the coming of his kingdom. 

In this connection, we would allude briefly to the joining 
of hands at their gatherings, to which the attention of Spir- 
itualists, as well as of outside observers, has been seriously 
called. The joining of hands on such occasions has some- 
times proved to be more than the old conditions could bear, 
and selfishness has crept in to mar and prevent the other- 
wise harmonizing interchange of magnetic influence. Like 
the love-feasts of the early Christians, those meetings have 
tried the old conditions in the balance of spiritual intent, 
and too often found them wanting. The results are ground 
for argument against entering into such relations unguard- 
edly, and do show the error of joining in promiscuous 
gatherings, where the motives of all present may not be 
equally sincere and unselfish. But they furnish no reason 
for refusing to join in the seeking, where a sincere purpose 
is known to control. There ought to be no safer or better 
place for this joining of hands in spiritual seeking than in 
the home circle. Try the spirits honestly, devoutly, rever- 
ently toward God; and there need be no fear of evil conse- 
quences, while the way may thus be opened to the highest 
spiritual unfoldment. 

The disposition of seekers in Modern Spiritualism to be 
contented with witnessing supernatural phenomena, without 
following up to the higher things of the spirit, was to be 
expected at first. By degrees, a larger and deeper interest 
has been and will doubtless be yet more awakened; while 
experience is showing that those words of the Apostle, 
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“Though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, . . . and have not charity [love], 
I am nothing,” are as true now as when they were spoken. 
To spiritualize the natural, as Jesus labored to spiritualize 
the moral, so that the divine spirit and uses which underlie 
all things in the natural shall have due recognition and full 
expression, is the work of Modern Spiritualism, not to 
astonish by external wonders, or merely gratify curiosity 
about the conditions of life in other spheres of existence. 
Heretofore, when spirit forces have drawn near to earth life, 
the manifestations of their presence and power have seemed 
marvellous. As the work of development goes on, and har- 
monious relations are established with open communion 
and communication between the natural and the spiritual 
worlds, these manifestations will no longer be exceptional 
or in any sense strange. The call for signs and wonders 
will cease ; and humanity, drawing nearer to God, will move 
on, happy in fulfilling its varied part in the ever-repeating 
miracle of daily life. Such are the promises of the New 
Dispensation. Tuomas B. HALL. 


THE BUDDHA AND THE CHRIST. 


1. The question of the ages has ever been, What is the 
chief end of man? What is his summum bonum, his ri xadév? 
What is for man the first good, first perfect, and first fair? 
It came to Jesus in the question, What is the first com- 
mandment of God? Assuming that man was the com- 
pletest outcome of God, his fairest image and antitype, 
and so the son of perfect love, confidence, knowledge, and 
power, Jesus gave us the 7) «adév thus: Your single aim, 
your being’s end, is to love, trust, seek, and move toward 
God, the only perfect one; and, more and more forever, 
share his joy, glory, wisdom, and work. Not one witness 
only, but three — Matthew, Mark, and Luke —give us assur- 
ance that Jesus so declared the swmmum bonum, saying, 
God is One, the All-holy, the Most High. Go to him, O 
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Israel, with all thy heart (love and joy), and with all thy 
soul (faith and hope), and with all thy mind (reason and 
thought), and with all thy will (work and power). This is 
the first (and last) thing for man to do, says Jesus. Let 
him form himself on the type and model of the all-loving, 
all-holy, all-wise, almighty One; and so be a true lover, 
worshipper, thinker, and doer, and make his brother the 
same. “ This is the first commandment. There is no other 
commandment greater than these.” Thus, rightness, normal 
living, rectitude, integrity of being, positive, vital, and on- 
ward forever, in boundless evolution ; binding man to man, 
and all to God in true relations,— this was and is the religion 
of Jesus. And its opposite, what he fought against, was 
“sin.” His summum malum was the possible reversal of 
this rightness. The damnum (loss) which Jesus pro- 
claimed was man’s turning himself downward instead of 
going upward and onward, from good to better. Man 
should be conscious of no other law than that all life is 
growth. God made all things to grow, and man most of 
all. But, if he will,—yes, if he will,— he can stop growing, 
he can even grow downward, hellward. Use or lose. By 
disuse or misuse of faculty, man may fail of that hourly 
regeneration to which the Father calls him, and lose by 
degeneration the very power of loving, enjoying, believing, 
worshipping, of discovering the ways and co-laboring in 
the works of the Father. Jesus fought against this loss of 
faculty by persistent rebellion—a permanent loss. This 
blinding sin against the purposes of God, this damnum, this 
reversion of our natural upwardness, fixing us in habits op- 
posed to the good, the holy, the true, and the right, to result 
in the final loss of the power, vision, joy, and glory that 
might have been our own,—this deliverance from evil was 
and is the gospel and salvation of Christ. 

2. Turning now to Gotama, the Buddha, What was his 
aim and purpose? What was the salvation that he declared ? 
Was it a true deliverance? Yes. Does he save men from 
any damnum? He does. From what? Briefly, from pain to 
peace. Pain, unrest,— this was Buddha’s summum malum,— 
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not unrighteousness, but unrest. For rest, he would give all 
that he had, even all his living,—all living joys, all living 
hopes, all discovery, all enterprise, all working with God, 
all conscious life; he would save them all for rest eternal, 
sacred, sure,— Nirvana. Was this a worthy aim? Yes and 
no. It was worthy, but not the most worthy. 


“Oh, where shall rest be found,— 
Rest for the weary soul?” 


Is not rest a Christian aim? ‘Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” It is 
the word of Jesus. “Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you.” “The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds in the knowl- 
edge and love of God and of his Son Jesus Christ.” » In 
the knowledge and love of God.” Peace with knowledge, 
peace with love. Did St. Paul mean by knowledge what 
Jesus seems to cover by “all thy mind,’—the intellectual 
powers, reason, study of men and things, science, and the 
wisdom that comes of the extuitions? Or was it only that 
intuitional knowledge which shuts the eye to all that is 
without, to find God in the soul, and only within? Did St. 
Paul mean by the love of God our finding God in the blessed 
harmonies of life conjugal, filial, social? Did he mean what 
Jesus seems to mean by our going to God with all the heart, 
with all its fondest affections, in all its home joys, with its 
sweetest and brightest possibilities of personal devotion and 
reciprocal happiness? If he did, the peace of Paul and of 
Jesus and the gospel is not the peace of Nirvana, the peace 
of Hinduism, Buddhism, and the Buddha. No. 

What, then, was Buddha’s answer to the question of the 
ages? What were Gotama’s summum bonum and summum 
malum?. Let us see. The chief end of man, says Gotama, 
is repose. ‘The great renunciation” is the sacrifice of all 
things for rest. Eternal silence is the first good, first per- 
fect, and first fair. Life’s joys are noisy, and disturb our 
rest. Have none of them. Stop them. End them forever. 
Annihilate all pleasures, even those of heaven. Kill them. 
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Kill love and joy for peace. Kill thought and inquiry: they 
disturb our peace. Kill effort, business, heroism: they in- 
volve fighting ; they make life a conflict, a clash of arms, an 
awful war, a continual battle, a disturbance of the peace. 
Have none of them. Come to Nirvana, that peace of God 
which passeth understanding, passeth feeling, passeth action, 
and which you must take without asking what it means. It 
is beyond words. It does not mean. Don’t call it gladness. 
It does not feel. Don’t call it vision, even of God. It does 
not see. Sleep shuts the eye. So does prayer. But Chris- 
tian prayer is foolish enough to think. It thinks of a hearer 
of prayer who may be listening, and still more foolishly 
hopes for an answer. All this brings expectation, waiting, 
sleeplessness, wakefulness, and unrest. All that is evil. It 
is all damnum, loss. Thought, hope, are damnation. Per- 
sonal clinging and affection are damnation. Labor is the 
primal curse. Beg: do not work. What is more opposite 
to rest than work? 

All ability, energy, force of character, involve a breach 
of the peace. Property, if not robbery, is damnation. 
Have nothing to do with property. The first good is the 
vow of poverty. The first fair is to do nothing. If you 
must eat, eat from the beggar’s bowl the crumbs, soiled or 
clean, thrown into it by pity, given by fools that will work 
and earn their bread. In a word, the “four sublime-(?) 
truths of Buddha’s gospel are: (1) Pain; (2) Kill it; 
(3) Caused by longing; (4) Killit. Of this gospel, Edwin 
Arnold says, “It has in it the eternity of a universal hope” 
[of sleep?]; “the immortality of a boundless love” [of 
idleness?]; “an indestructible element of faith in final 
good” [riddance of life’s joys and duties?]; “and the 
proudest assertion ever made of human freedom” [from 
the service of a disciplining Father, from Christ’s obedience 
to God and devotion to men]. 

3. So it comes to pass that the properly Buddhist nations 
of the world are all asleep. These are: not India, where 
Buddhism, by reason of its atheism, “ collapsed,” says Chun- 


der Sen, a thousand years ago; not China, where, says 
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Dixwell, long resident in China, “hardly one man in four 
has ever heard of Buddhism”; not Japan, with her sun- 
worship, Shintoism,—certainly, not awakened Japan, where 
Isabella Bird has lately seen headless masses of Buddha 
lying uncared for about the roads, and where the very last 
idea of men is to “loathe all that exists,” and hate enter- 
prise, good feeling, and self-reliance. No. The properly 
Buddhist countries are merely beds of idleness, with no 
mercantile class, no men of science, no finance, no progress, 
and no government but that of a dark or bloody despotism, 
like Theebaw’s, the red-handed King of Buddhism in Bur- 
mah; and Sir Jung Bahadoor’s, who till recently was the 
actual ruler of Nepal. The only really Buddhist nations 
are six; namely, Siam, Burmah, Nepal, Thibet, Tartary or 
Mongolia, and Ceylon, the last being not a nation, but an 
island off the coast of British India, under cultivation by 
English coffee-planters, some of whose villagers are Buddh- 
ists.* No Chinaman is only a Buddhist. The Scriptures 
of China, “the four books and the five classics,” are not 
Buddhist. China’s religion is, for all in all, the worship of 
ancestors, impossible to Buddhism. Grant China a hun- 
dred million of nominal Buddhists; Japan ten million; 
India none; Siam less than five million; Burmah four mill- 
ion; and thinly peopled Mongolia, Nepal, and Thibet, at a 
rough guess, a million a piece; Ceylon half a million,—and 
how many have you? It is guess work, for no census is 
possible. We have some one hundred and twenty-two mill- 
ions or one hundred and twenty-five millions as the total of 
Buddhists in the world,—a world reckoned to hold a 
population of twelve or fourteen hundred millions. This 
is not, dear Arnold, “more than a third of mankind.” It 
looks nearer one-tenth. And it is a tenth which is just pass- 
ing out of wandering barbarism toward settlement and civ- 





*Spence Hardy (page 63 of James Freeman Clarke's Avents and Epocis) says, 
‘« There are only twenty-five hundred priests (full Buddhists] in all Ceylon, or one 
to every four hundred inhabitants,” the total population being one million. 
“ This,”’ he says, “‘ is much fewer than in Burmah or Siam. ... In Burmah, Buddhism 
has been preserved in great purity [page 66), though the public worship of Burmah 
is not conducted by the priests.’ Its government is acruel despotism, and has 
lately been guilty of the most shocking barbarities. 
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ilization. It is of a sort largely driven by animal wants, 
hunger, and the coarser passions of crude life (memo. the 
prevalent polyandry of Thibet). And, this being so, it is 
of God’s own mercy that Buddhism comes to them with its 
impossible attempt to kill passion by ceasing to feel. The 
practical issue, in such a case, is likely to be good. It 
should be a brave attempt at self-control. To Buddhist 
nations, such as they are, Karma, Dharma, and Nirvana are 
good ideals, if not good theology. 

4. The non-originality of the Hindu Gotama should be 
remembered, especially when, in The Light of Asia, con- 
fessing that “the doctrine of transmigration was established 
and thoroughly accepted by the Hindus of Buddha’s time,” 
we are so strangely told of “the power and sublimity of 
Gotama’s original doctrines,” and that Nirvana, Dharma, 
and Karma, are chief features of Buddhism. These ideas 
of rest, obedience, and imputation or inheritance of good 
and evil are not original with Gotama. These, also, were 
“established and thoroughly accepted by the Hindus” (of 
whom Gotama was one) long before he was born. Rhys- 
Davids, in his Hibbert Lectures, just out of press, tells us 
what was Gotama’s and fairly original. He says (p. 28) :— 

The distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism was that it swept away 
from the field of its vision the whole of the soul-theory, which had hith- 
erto so completely filled the minds of men. For the first time in the 
history of the world, it proclaimed a salvation which each man could 
gain for himself and by himself,—in this world and during this life,— 
without any the least reference to God....Its knowledge was no 
longer a knowledge of God, but... of men and things. 

Not of souls, for Buddha denied the existence not only 
of God, but of the soul. Rhys-Davids (perhaps the most 
trusted of living Englishmen in this matter), in his latest 
publication,* says that, “centuries before the time of our 
earliest records, the parent race of the seven Aryan races — 
the Hindus, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Kelts, Teutons, and 
Sklaves—...[p. 13} believed in the existence of souls 
inside their bodies.” But (p. 30) “the new departure, 


* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by Some Points in 
the History of Indian Buddhism. By T. W. Rhys-Davids. 1882, 
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which, I submit [says Davids], is the most important fact 
in Buddhism, is its ignoring of the soul... . After a layman 
entered the Order, he often wished to choose a new name 
... from the fact that the ordinary names in use ‘in the 
world’... implied an acknowledgment of the soul-theory, 
which every member of the Order was supposed to have 
abandoned” (p. 89). Again, “The transmigration of souls 
[p- 91], very commonly supposed to be a fundamental part 
of Buddhism, has never been found mentioned at all in 
[their canonical Scriptures] the Pali Pitakas, or even re- 
ferred to. Therefore, I have no hesitation in maintaining 
[says Rhys-Davids] that Gotama did not teach the trans- 
migration of souls.” 

He merely taught the “transmigration of character,” 
given unconsciously, like Adam’s sin in Christian teaching. 
The imputation of Karma from father to son, by the father’s 
Tariha, or non-extinguishment of feeling,— this does not put 
the parent’s soul into the child, but only his karma, that 
which he hath done, his record. Thus, we see clearly 
what was original with Gotama, according to one of his best 
lovers and modern interpreters. Moderns teach the trans- 
migration of souls,—a doctrine which has crept into Buddh- 
ism, as in Burmah, where the animal and human changes 
of the Lord Buddha — his one thousand transmigrations — 
make to-day the substance of all sermons. The “sublime” 
doctrines of Gotama, reappearing in the Comtism of our 
day, were that there is no God but man, and that man is a 
material entity without a soul or spirit. Our friend Arnold 
points to these teachings (does he not?) as “ the holiest, with 
one exception, in the history of thought.” We see how far 
Buddha’s doctrines were original, and how far not. As in 
Luther’s protest, the protestor accepted the greater facts 
and firm foundations of his religion from those against 
whom he fought. 

5. The personal history of this great reformer of Hindu- 
ism, what is it? Can we know it? Can it be fairly told 
after twenty-four hundred years? Hardly. A Romantic 
Legend of the Life of Buddha is about all that we can pick 
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up. Having secured this, can we pick out of it anything 
reliable? Not much. Every reader of this record of mir- 
acles must judge it for himself. The life of Buddha will be 
pretty much what the reader makes it. Have you been in 
Oude where Buddha was born? Yes. Have you visited 
Banfras where he preached? Yes, repeatedly. Do you 
know what sort of life the rajahs and princes live in that 
region? Yes: I’ve read their histories and talked with 
them, and gone in and out among them for more. than twen- 
ty-five years. Then, you have a better chance to draw cor- 
rect inferences and balance probabilities than those who 
were never in India. Perhaps so. They say life has not 
changed much in India these two thousand years. ‘Tis 
partly true. Oriental life grows slowly till we put on the 
guano, and then it buds and blossoms and fruits well. The 
first day of history has run westward round the world, and 
its second day is just now dawning on that dear old land 
out of which we Westerns came. Woe be unto us, if we 
forget the womb out of which we were born, when its non- 
emigrant children cry, “Come hither, and help us open our 
eyes and live.” But how did Buddha live? In the main, 
as other Orientals live, who are princes and sons of rajahs. 
Who was Buddha’s father? Suddhodana. And what sort 
of a man was he? A man who gathered large rents from 
his ryots, and spent them, as all rajahs do mainly, in per- 
sonal enjoyment; if not in wine, in women. And Buddha, 
Gotama, probably followed his father’s ways. It appears 
that he did until he got enough of them. All the accounts 
say that he lived in luxury and self-indulgence (like St. 
Augustine) till he was near thirty years of age. The best 
preserved traditions tell us that he was twenty-nine when 
— possibly from satiety — he left his swarm of concubines, 
one of whom had given him a son and was his “ wife,” and 
fled, as other princes besides Gotama have done, to the 
jungles. There, for some six years he tried asceticism. 
Like the Prodigal Son, he came to himself. He began to 
reflect. He learned to stand by a succession of falls. In 
his exile from home, he reviewed his schooling, and culled 
from it some true lessons. 
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Other truth-seekers were in the woods with him, and 
he skimmed the cream of their experience. “ All excess is 
bad,” he said, “even excess in self-denial.” So he returned 
to society, and became a preacher. At this time there was 
rising, all over the land, a rebellion against the priesthood 
and the oppressions of those men in power, the Brahmins. 
They laid heavy burdens upon men, and would not put out 
a finger to help the staggering carriers of them. Buddha 
joined the rebels. Among the leaders, he soon earned a 
prominent place. He preached well, and was popular. Ex- 
tremes beget extremes; and his preaching to his people, 
the Hindus, while it could not remove their foundations, 
overthrew their institutions, wherever that was possible. 
He appealed to the lowly and the outcast, and raised the cry 
of No caste. The Moharajahs, at the call of the hungry 
Brahmins, would slaughter for them a hundred cows at one 
sacrifice, or a hundred horses. It was a horrid butchery; 
and Buddha denounced it, not in vain. Then, he decried 
and repudiated all sacrifices. When the Brahmins said, * The 
gods will be angry,” he up and said there were no gods, and 
no God, So it went on. Buddha was soon the idol of the 
masses, or some of them. He could not make Hindus be- 
lieve him the holy man that he was trying to be, without 
hating money and turning Fakir,—so far, at least, as to 
beg his bread. This, overtly, he did, and to the end of his 
days was Buddha, the beggar. He did not eat the food he 
begged. He did better. By his advocacy of reform, he 
gained the low castes. And as men that touch money are 
of the lowest, and especially bankers and courtesans, he be- 
came their beneficiary and their resident guest. In the 
forty-five years of his preaching, he lived in three different 
palaces, from five to ten years at atime. In the palace of 
the most eminent courtesan of that day, Wethalie, he 
is reported to have lived nineteen years. Later, Buddhism 
has five great commandments: Don’t kill; don’t steal; 
don’t lie; don’t sex; don't drink. Buddha fought pain, 
not sin. He battled not with wrong, but unrest. Why 
should he say to his hostess, “Go, and sin no more”? No. 
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That was no part of his mission. And how did he die? 
By self-crucifixion? Decidedly not. Four different au- 
thorities quote the Buddhist Scriptures to the effect that 
he, who for more than forty years preached the suppression 
of sense, and of all feeling, even the love of life, died from 
overeating. The Encyclopedia Britannica, Alabaster in 
Siamese Buddhism, Bigandet in Burmese, and Spence 
Hardy in Singalese, out of the Pali Dhammapada, their 
Bible, tell how Buddha enjoyed his last meal of young 
pork; and, dying of the “ indigestion” agonies it gave him, 
sent his benediction to Chunda the smith, who gave the 
pork and rice its exquisite flavor, and promised him a great 
reward for having sent him not to judgment, but into 
eternal silence and everlasting rest, Nirvana. So died the 
Buddha. If there had been some mistake in the matter,— 
which does not appear,— we could forgive him. He might 
have said, as the Christian, Samuel Joseph May, did, when 
the doctor came to him, after carelessly eating on a Sunday, 
between sermons, of a too rich mince-pie, “ O doctor, I am 
not afraid to die; but I am ashamed, I am ashamed to die!” 
Not so said Gotama, dying of excess in food. “ Buddha 
attained perfect holiness,” says Dr. Hedge in Unitarian 
Affirmations. And Arnold, while confessing that he has 
“modified more than one passage in the received narra- 
tives,” says, “ This sublime personality, imperfectly re- 
vealed in the existing sources of information, cannot but 
appear the highest, gentlest, holiest, and most beneficent, 
with one exception, in the history of thought.” It is even 
as we said: the personal history of this really great re- 
former will mainly be what we make of it. Still, the points 
we have touched are the best established and least deniable. 

6. Finally, as to the wse of terms, and how our ignorance 
of their Oriental meaning leads us astray. We say “God,” 
and they say “God”; but their idea of God is as far from 
ours as is the north from the south pole. Everybody knows 
the extreme difficulty of translating our Scriptures into the 
languages of China, India, or Japan. Special danger lies 
in our giving to their little terms our grander words, love, 
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faith, hope, charity, gratitude, justice, truth, goodness, holi- 
ness, righteousness. They have no words forthem. Words 
can only be signs of our ideas, pictures of our thought and 
life. Our thoughts and lives have far outgrown theirs. Our 
struggle for life, our Western environment and evolution, 
have made our ideas strange to them, and theirs to us. To 
the Hindu, who sits on the floor and eats with his fingers, 
floor and fingers are the words for chair and spoon. Shall 
we say that chair means floor, and spoon means finger. 
This is about what we are doing. Our translation of their 
words, Buddha, Karma, Dharma, Nirvana, are even farther 
from the mark than this. 

With the Buddhist, the absolute and entire suppression 
of thought is “ knowledge.” The annihilation of intellect is 
“wisdom,” though we should call it idiocy. What we call 
learning they call “ignorance.” All must go for one good 
thing,— the knowing that I am God, and God is I forever. 
This, which Arnold calls “the proudest assertion ever made 
of human freedom,” is not our freedom, but their freedom. 
It is freedom from what we must have, to be men. It is a 
denial of that without which we are fools and rebels against 
nature and duty. Freeman Clarke says, “ Buddhism is intel- 
lect seeking for knowledge; and its intense interest in 
knowledge is its one distinguishing feature.” But in what 
knowledge? Knowledge of God. Obtained how? It is 
knowledge guiltless of all reading, thought, study, inquiry, 
experiment, and of all history and facts. Gaze for ten 
years in mental paralysis at a nail in the wall, and you thus 
obtain “supreme wisdom.” How this use of terms balks 
and cheats us all! In nearly our last conversation with 
James Freeman Clarke, a few days ago, he was lamenting 
this very thing: that we talk foolishness when talking of 
Oriental religions, without having lived among Orientals 
long enough to understand them, and to know that their 
ways are not our ways, nor their thoughts of religion our 
thoughts. This being so, let us shake our heads distrust- 
fully and move our lips doubtfully when we talk of Buddh- 
ist intellect, freedom, hope, religion, philanthropy, right- 
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eousness. What Ido, that am. What Buddhists do, that 
they are. What Buddhism has accomplished in the world, 
that it is. Gotama’s declared object was to abolish forever 
pain, sickness, anxiety, decrepitude, birth, and death. Has 
he done it? Has he blessed Buddhist nations, if nations 
we may call them, where there is so much degradation and 
more of misery and death than of peace and life? No. 
Still, his frantic effort was for peace. And nature does all 
gently. In the dawning of to-day, so gently, does not God 
favor Orientalism, and reprove the reckless haste of our 
American life? He does. He also bids us know that this 
is a glorious world, not all a cheat; and that there is much 
to do in it. C. H. A. DALL. 


SEEKERS AFTER TRUTH IN PRIMITIVE SCAN- 
DINAVIA. 


Oftentimes, we hear the inquiry as to what was that won- 
drous ancient belief of Scandinavia, the Odinic faith, which 
we are told contains such remarkable instances of eager 
inquiry into the origin and nature of the human race, its 
duties and its ultimate destiny; and we have felt that 
authentic information on this subject might be welcomed 
by many to whom its sources are as yet unfamiliar, and to 
whom the unfolding of the peculiar gift for higher thought 
in spiritual matters possessed by our Teutonic forefathers 
would be full of interest. We might naturally look for 
considerable information to the Runic inscriptions, still 
existing in such great numbers in Scandinavia; but, unfor- 
tunately for the student, such inscriptions, whenever relat- 
ing to the religious beliefs of ancient Scandinavia, have 
been obliterated by the early Christian converts, who saw 
in them only a source of injury to the rising generation. 
Consequently, this source of knowledge became inaccessi- 
ble. These Runic characters, originally sixteen in number, 
were, it is said, the gift of Odin, and were significant, each 
possessing, although’ used as are the letters of our alphabet, 
a name: as, Th. Thurs, a giant. The property of the 
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learned, they were supposed by the common people to have 
wondrous power as charms, and happy was the warrior who 
could obtain on sword or belt the inscription of Victory 
Runes, or the sailor to whom some learned friend conveyed 
the security supposed to be possessed by those whose rud- 
der or oars bore the Sea Runes; and fortunate indeed was 
the possessor of Mind Runes, since he had, it was thought, 
become the happy owner of that which conveyed wisdom 
in all the affairs of life. Mystic characters were they, and 
believed by all to possess deep, hidden meaning and value, 
communicated in some occult way to the initiated through 
the gift of Odin, the great World Spirit, and conferrer of 
Knowledge upon men. But all that is open to us from this 
source is of no great value: it consists now merely of 
records of victories, and of the deeds of individuals, in- 
scribed on the Rune Stones, as they are called, flat or up- 
right surfaces of granite abounding throughout Scandinavia. 
But, in the cheerless little Isle of Iceland, was the treasure- 
store hidden, which reveals to us the thought and feeling 
of remotest ages,— Iceland, the home of ancient freedom ; 
for to it fled from Norway and Sweden the freedom lovers, 
in the time when Harold Harfager strove to unite the petty 
kingdoms of Norway under his despotic sway. Seeing no 
hope under such a conqueror, many distinguished men and 
some of royal birth fled to Iceland, where they were joined 
by Swedes of a superior class, and formed a republican 
community, where, as the ancient record says, “ they lived 
free from tyrants in perfect freedom” till the thirteenth 
century, when the island submitted to Norway. Proud of 
their descent, which some of them traced even to Odin, the 
Icelanders encouraged their bards, the Scalds, to produce 
from the stores of their wondrous memories many a story 
of the deeds and beliefs of their ancestors, and thus were 
preserved by oral tradition records which otherwise the 
scholar might have sought in vain. At the close of the 
eleventh century, these were collected and transcribed ; and 
the result gave to the people what our great American 
authority in Scandinavian lore, Prof. R. B. Anderson of 
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the University of Wisconsin, calls the Odinic Bible; 
namely, the Elder Edda and the Younger Edda. Of the 
latter, we have from the hand of Prof. Anderson a very 
interesting English translation. This volume is in prose, 
and contains the Theogony and Cosmogony of our Scandi- 
navian ancestors. The Elder Edda is poetry and enigma, 
presenting its thought in the form of lays or rhapsodies. 

Without attempting to enter into details, of which vol- 
umes might be written, we will now give such a brief out- 
line of the Odinic teachings as will serve to make of them 
one comprehensive whole. 

Thus runs their record: In the beginning of time was 
neither heaven nor earth, only a great abyss, from which 
came heat and cold from their separate abodes. Of the 
heat and the ice were formed drops, by the power of “ Him 
who sends the heat”; and of the drops arose a giant, Ymer 
by name, and his race was evil. He begat children, male 
and female. The next creation was the cow, Audhumbla, 
who nourished him with four streams of milk. Audhumbla 
licked the Rune Stones, and from them came a man, Bure, 
“fair to see.” He had a son, Bor; and from Bor and his 
wife were born Odin, Vile, and Ve, “rulers of heaven and 
earth.” They slew the giant Ymer, and of his body formed 
the habitable earth. His blood drowned all the giant race, 
with the exception of two who escaped in a boat, and be- 
came the progenitors of a new, great race. Prof. Anderson, 
in his Norse Mythology, interprets this to signify, myth- 
ically, the progression of the lower to the higher forms of 
existence, taking the giant as the type of the beginning of 
earthly conditions,— cold, dead matter, as it were, uninspired 
with any spark of spirit,— Audhumbla, the lower form of 
animal existence, preceding the creation of man, the crown 
of the Cosmos. The Odinic Trinity, Odin, Vile, and Ve, 
became afterward merged in the one great World Spirit, to 
whom was revealed profound wisdom in sacred speech. 
Thus, he is called the Inventor of Runes,— mystic charac- 
ters, whose meaning appears not on the mere surface, but 
can be penetrated only by the initiated soul. This speech 
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was said to have been made known to him as he hung on 
a tree for nine days, wounded with his own spear. This 
myth is interpreted by Prof. Anderson as teaching that 
profound spiritual wisdom can be gained only through suf- 
fering, through self-consecration to an ideal. 

Now, to proceed to their cosmogony: The earth they 
believed to be round and flat, and that at its four corners 
sat four dwarfs. At the north, an Eagle, who, when he 
moves his wings, causes the winds to arise. Night they 
called a giant, of whom and a goddess Day was born, 
they said. All-father Odin gave to Day and Night wagons 
to travel round the earth in twenty-four hours. Rimfaxe 
is the horse of Night, and from the foam of his bit comes 
the dew. Skinfaxe is the horse of Day, and the air is illu- 
mined by his mane. The earth is encompassed by a deep 
sea; and on its extreme shore is Jotunhim, where dwell 
the giants, foes of gods and men. The divine race are 
called Asas, and of these there are twelve. A wall divides 
the home of the giants from Midgard, the home of gods and 
men. In Jotunhim is the abode of Sleep, who comes 
forth every night to rule the world. Here also dwell the 
dwarfs and elves. There are nine worlds, and in the low- 
est dwells the horrible divinity called Hel, goddess of the 
underworld. When the human race was to inherit the 
earth, three gods, Odin, Loder, and Haener, met together 
and took two trees, an ash (the Ask) and an elm (the 
Embla), of which to make a man and a woman. Odin gave 
the breath of life, Loder blood and beauty, and Haener 
intellect; and so arose the human race. 

The ash-tree, Ygdrasil; is a poetic emblem of human life. 
Its boughs overspread the earth, and reach to heaven. It is 
ever green, being watered by the Norns, or Fates. But 
upon its boughs feed four stags; and one of its roots is 
gnawed by the worm Nidhug, who dwells beneath, in the 
well Hervergelmer. An eagle sits in its branches, between 
whose eyes a hawk is perched; and a squirrel runs up and 
down to sow discord between the eagle and a serpent that 
dwells in the abyss. Under the second root of the tree 
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is the well Miner, the source of wisdom; and at the third 
root is the holy well Urd, with its two swans. This well 
belongs to the three Norns, Urd, Verdande, and Skuld, 
Past, Present, and Future. Bifrost, the Asa bridge formed 
of a rainbow, conducts the gods to this well, where they sit 
in judgment. No giant can pass over it. In the old time, 
gods and giants were at peace. Enmity between them com- 
menced with the marriage of gods to giant maidens, who 
came to Asgard, where the gods had built their large, “ gold- 
beaming ” Valhal, and for the goddesses the beautiful Hall 
of Friendship. 

An alliance was formed between Loke and Odin. Loke 
was an evil one, and evil came of the alliance. War arose 
upon earth, in which the sea gods, “the wise Vans,” fought 
against Odin and his Asa, until they were pacified by the 
adoption into the Asa family of two of their number, Frey 
and Freya. But the powers of evil waxed strong. Loke 
and his giantess wife became the parents of monsters; the 
Feuriswolf and the goddess Hel also of two wolves, who 
persecuted the sun and the moon. The evil giants became 
the possessors of the fair maiden Idun, the giver of the 
golden apples to the gods, whereby their youth was pre- 
served. Finding themselves growing old, the gods with 
threats prevailed upon Loke to obtain her release. The 
infuriated giants sought to destroy Valhal and its inhabi- 
tants. They filled the air with blood and poison; and fierce 
was the contest, although the Feuriswolf had been by Odin 
bound with a chain, and Hei hurled into the underworld. 
Thor with his mighty hammer fought for his friends, and 
brought defeat to their foes. Yet the earthly heroes de- 
scended from the gods continued the struggle. The 
struggle seems to be that of evil against good,—a moral 
element not found in other ancient mythologies in any such 
marked manner,—a mighty and prolonged struggle. 

Balder, “the white god,” as he was called, from his shin- 
ing purity, gave to all, during his short stay upon the earth, 
a period of peace and good will. The heavenly empire was 
secure under his wise and irrevocable decrees. But this 
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happy period was ended through the malice of Loke, who 
suggested to the blind god Hoder to aim at Balder an arrow 
of mistletoe, in sport, knowing that by the mistletoe alone 
was he vulnerable, since all other things were bound by an 
oath taken to his mother to do him no harm. The mistle- 
toe from its feebleness had been overlooked. Balder fell 
a victim, and fearful was the outbreak of lamentation from 
the assembled gods who witnessed his fall. They sent an 
embassy to the goddess of the underworld to beg her to 
restore Balder. Hel was moved to consent, provided all 
things wept for Balder. There went up a great cry of dis- 
tress from the earth. All things but one poured forth 
laments, and that one was the evil Loke in disguise as a 
giantess. But, alas! this sufficed to keep Balder prisoner 
below, until the time of the great restitution of all things. 
Loke, however, met his fate at the hands of three angry 
gods, who finding him in one of his disguises, that of a 
salmon, bound him in a cavern, where his wife sitting by 
him strives to catch in a bowl the drops of poison which 
fall on his face from a serpent. His struggles were said to 
be the cause of earthquakes. 

We will now look at the Odinic prophecies of coming 
events in the world’s history. These foretell a time of 
wide-spread woe, when Loke shall break his bonds, and the 
sea and the waves roar and seek to swallow the land. 
Then shall be heard the horn of the heavenly watchman 
Heimdal, calling the gods to battle. The heavens shall 
burst asunder; and the world’s destroyer, the gloomy Sart, 
shall appear, surrounded by flames, bearing a sword brighter 
than the sun. By his power, the gods will be destroyed in 
a terrible conflict, and the world consumed by fire. 

“The Sun all black shall be, 
The Earth shall sink in sea, 


And every starry ray 

From heaven fade away. 
The air round Ygdrasil 
The vapors hot shall fill, 
And, flaming as they rise, 
Play towering to the skies.” 
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Thus sings the Northern prophetess, the Vala; but, in the 
destruction of gods and men, not all the heavens shall be 
destroyed, and in one world or another all shall live eter- 
nally. For those who are worthy is reserved a happy home, 
but for “perjurers, seducers, and adulterers,” a place of 
torment among serpents and streams of poison. Odin shall 
pass away, the sun and moon be destroyed, but the 
daughter of the sun shall arise to tread the bright path of 
her mother. Balder shall ascend to the highest heaven, 
there to reign gloriously, “ preserving the divine Runics.” 
Loke shall perish in single combat with Heimdal; and now 
shall the earth be repeopled with the descendants of two 
men spared in the general conflict, and the sons of Odin 
and Thor shall still live upon the earth. This is the time of 
the restitution, a blessed time indeed. Vala, the prophetess, 
having thus spoken, when conjured by Odin from the abyss 
to reveal to him the fate of the world of gods, giants, and 
men, sunk again to her abode. 

“Thus,” says a German writer, “sounds the voice of the 
Northern prophetess, obscure and indistinct, through the 
darkness of the ages. It speaks of other times, of other 
men and ideas, fettered, indeed, by superstition, but long- 
ing after eternal light, and, however imperfectly, expressing 
that longing. In this doctrine, we may recognize some of 
those mighty sounds of which the Greek poet, Pindar, sings, 
“That they wander eternally over earth and sea.” Such 
are the voices with which heaven and earth announce an 
Eternal Being and their own immortality, which no Pagan- 
ism has expressed more strongly than the Northern. It 
alludes, however darkly, to the Mighty One on High, the 
One mightier than the mighty, whom they dared not name, 
—to the Unknown God whom the Pagans also worshipped, 
according to Paul. 

K. M. HAVEN. 
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NATURAL RELIGION.* 


The announcement was made some time since that the 
author of Eece Homo was about to speak again upon the 
religious questions most debated in current controversy. 
To those who remembered the valuable aid given by Eece 
Homo to rational religion, this announcement was full of 
promise. It was said that the book to be soon introduced 
had been brooded for years, and was the issue of maturest 
thought and most earnest purpose. In view of the author’s 
fame as a profound student of history and a devout and 
discriminating critic, the glad anticipation of an authorita- 
tive deliverance upon the most vital themes was a natural 
feeling ; for, whatever may be said of the scepticism of the 
time now current, this is certainly an age which desires to 
be taught. Its atheism is overstated, and its hunger to know 
the truth is only equalled by the fear that it will be de- 
frauded of its liberty. It is for this reason that so much 
disappointment must be confessed, now that Natural Relig- 
ion has been published, and is on every hand eagerly re- 
ceived. Prof. Seeley has not been equal to his theme; and, 
in spite of the fact that his work is brilliant in its style, and 
profoundly earnest, full, indeed, of most evident desire to 
build a bridge which shall be as wide as the gulf between 
religion and secularism, and strong enough for all the heavy- 
hearted to pass over it from doubt to faith, yet he has not 
left us with a sense that his task has been successfully pros- 
ecuted. And however he may insist that the “prophetic 
line continues until now,” and though he himself may be 
among the prophets, yet is he not one of them. He is 
keenly alive to their message, but the sound is uncertain 
as he seeks to voice what he has heard. 

The author is aware, as all thoughtful men must be, of a 
collision in the popular mind between Christianity and what 
is called free thought. He recognizes that this conflict need 
not be, if the combatants well understood each other; and 
we feel, after a careful and interested study of his line of 


* Natural Religion. By the author of Ecce Homo. Macmillan & Co.: London. 
Roberts Brothers : Boston. 
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argument, that he would have been able to state much more 
satisfactorily why it need not be, and how it must cease, if 
he had been able to state as clearly what is Christianity as 
he does what is the attitude of science, and of the whole 
modern school which opposes Christianity. One-half his 
equation is stated in real terms, the other contains many 
unknown quantities for which no true value is discovered. 
He squares or raises to the third power those primary blun- 
ders by which the religion of Jesus early in the Christian 
era began to write its unknown quantities with a minus 
sign, and the result in ecclesiastical history is certainly not 
an approach to the original terms in which the first example 
of what we call Christianity expressed its value. 

The author of Natural Religion thus states the motive 
which impels to his task. After cautioning the reader that 
he is not to expect “to find anything in the book calculated 
to promote either orthodoxy or heterodoxy,” he declares that 
he is “ one of those simpletons who believe that, alike in pol- 
itics and religion, there are truths outside the region of 
party debate, and that these truths are more important than 
the contending parties will easily be induced to believe. 
In both departments, the reader will discover that to this 
author they are scarcely two departments, but almost one 
and the same. He watches with a kind of despair the infat- 
uation of party spirit, gradually surrendering the whole 
area to dispute and denial, and despising as insipid what- 
ever is not controvertible, until perhaps, at last, when the 
brawl subsides from mere exhaustion, a third party is heard 
proclaiming that, when eleven men differ so much and so 
long, it is evident that nothing can be known, and, possibly 
even, that there is nothing to know. In religion, the evil 
is far more inveterate than in politics, and all the greater 
is the difficulty of the present attempt. Indeed, we see 
religion suffering veritably the catastrophe of Poland, 
which found such a fatal enjoyment in quarrelling, and quar- 
relled so long that a day came at last when there was no 
Poland any more, and thea the quarrelling ceased.” This 
is a very apt putting of the danger from secularism which 
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threatens religion, and which the author esteems correctly 
the greatest, almost the only, danger which confronts it. 
He hopes to propound a method which will turn attention 
from the controverted ground to the points of agreement 
between the contestants, and, by enlarging upon these 
grounds of agreement, insure a united purpose, which in 
its issue will either show the controversy to have been idle, 
or else will enable the controversialists to permanently sus- 
pend judgment where agreement is impossible, and busy 
themselves with some plain duty on which they can unite. 
He thus expresses the hope he entertains: “If there is some 
truth, however small, upon which all can agree, then there 
is some action upon which all can unite; and who can tell 
how much may be done by anything so rare as absolute 
unanimity? Moreover, if we look below the surface of 
controversy, we shall commonly find more agreement and 
less disagreement than we had expected. Agreement is 
slow of speech, and attracts little notice: disagreement has 
always plenty to say for itself. Agreement utters chiefly 
platitudes and truisms. And yet, though platitudes and 
truisms do not work up into interesting books, if our ob- 
ject is to accomplish something for human life, we shall 
scarcely find any truth serviceable that has not been rubbed 
into a truism, and scarcely any maxim that has not been 
worn into a platitude. Let the attempt then be made for 
once to apply this principle in the greatest and most radical 
of all controversies. Let us put religion by the side of sci- 
ence in its latest and most aggressive form, with the view, 
not of trying the question between them, but simply of 
measuring how much ground is common to both.” 

The whole chapter—the initial one in the treatise — 
from which the above quotation is taken is devoted to the 
demonstration that there is a natural basis for theism, a 
theism which finds its expression in worship. The claims 
of popular theology are considered, and found to be con- 
tained in three counts; namely, that “a personal will is 
the cause of the universe,” that “that will is perfectly be- 
nevolent,” and that it “has sometimes interfered by miracles 
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with the order of the universe.” The author can, of course, 
dispose very easily of the two particulars involved in the 
statement that invariable benevolence interferes with the order 
of the universe; for it is unquestionable that neither of 
these elements of popular theology is incident to religion. 
The proposition that “God is love” is peculiar most of all 
to the Christian religion, but not to all religions, and a man 
may be profoundly religious, and see no evidence of “inter- 
ference with the order of the universe.” But the first of all 
these so-called principles in theology,— namely, that of a 
personal will at the source of the universe,— is not disposed 
of at all; the effort is made to contribute a definition of God 
which will meet the refusal of scientists to go further than 
the discernment of “laws of co-existence and sequence in 
phenomena.” The author says: “I desire to insist upon the 
point that when science speaks of God as a myth or hypoth- 
esis, and declares the existence of God to be doubtful, and 
destined always to remain doubtful, it is speaking of a par- 
ticular conception of God, of God conceived as benevolent, 
as outside of nature, as personal, as the cause of phenom- 
ena. Do these attributes of benevolence, personality, etc., 
exhaust the idea of God? Are they not merely the most 
important, the most consoling of his attributes, but the 
only ones? By denying them do we cease not merely to 
be orthodox Christians, but to be theists?” It is to the 
answer of this question that the chapter “God in Nature” 
is devoted. But the answer, although it is very acutely 
rendered, is not satisfactory. It is of no importance that 
a man should be able to demonstrate that he is an “ ortho- 
dox Christian,” but he should be such a man as shall fitly 
exemplify the name “Christian”; and, as to being a theist, 
there is a large field from which to choose in this most 
vague term. Between Jew, Mohammedan, and Christian, 
all theists, the choice is not difficult. But, even in defining 
theism, this writer is vague, and shuns the issue of person- 
ality. “I say that that man believes in a God, who feels 
himself in the presence of a Power which is not himself, 
and is immeasurably above himself,— a Power in the contem- 
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plation of which he is absorbed, in the knowledge of which 
he finds safety and happiness. Such now is nature to the 
scientific man.” Prof. Seeley does not say that “it is good 
or satisfying to worship such a God,” but he thinks “no 
class of men since the world began more truly believed in a 
God, or more ardently or with more conviction worshipped 
him.” This is saying very little for the character of the 
worship: the same thing may be said of the crudest form of 
idolatry or of the most enlightened and purest Christianity . 
The very element of personality, which seems to be the 
stumbling-block to scientific thought, and which is carica- 
tured by the author as the “head of the clerical interest,” 
as “a sort of clergyman,” as “a sort of schoolmaster,” as 
“a sort of philanthropist,”—this very personality is secured 
(unconsciously) by the appeal to nature. For, according 
to the careful statement of the author, nature cannot be 
considered completely apart from man. He says, in the chap- 
ter upon “ Theology and Religion,” in which many valuable 
distinctions are made: “If we abandoned our belief in the 
supernatural, it would not be only inanimate uature that 
would be left to us: we should not give ourselves over, as 
is often rhetorically described, to the mercy of merciless 
powers,— winds, waves, earthquakes, volcanoes, and fire. 
The God we should believe in would not be a passionless, 
utterly inhuman power. He would indeed be a God often 
neglecting us in our need, a God often deaf to our prayers. 
Nature including humanity would be our God.” This 
should have been said earlier, in speaking of the scientific 
temper and its worship. For, if the scientist abandons 
himself to nature, including man, and travels from the 
analysis of nature’s manifestations to the unity of nature 
before which he bows, then personality, since nature in- 
cludes the human personality, must enter into his con- 
cept of God. It is the want of this element which makes 
so ineffective the “ideal substitutes for God,” as Mr. Mar- 
tineau * has conclusively shown; and it is this very mat- 


* Ideal Substitutes for God Considered. James Martineau, D.D., LL.D 
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ter of personality which gave to the Hebrew prophet his 
sense of God, his absorbing consciousness of God. The 
“shadow of the Almighty” was upon his path; and it was 
this which gave to Jesus of Nazareth the conviction, “I am 
not alone, for the Father is with me.” The words of this 
Revealer of God were, “ Not my will, but thine be done”; 
and in this phrase are included both the elements of wor- 
ship,—the adoration of a will that is personal, and beyond 
all question benevolent. As to miracles,—the third princi- 
ple in popular theology,—they are confessedly so “out of 
the natural order” as to have no place in the discussion 
of Natural Religion.” Now, it is not a matter of theory, 
or desire that it should be, or anything but bare fact, as to 
whether the scientist, whom Prof. Seeley seeks to inspire 
to a confession of faith, be religious or not. Certainly, 
there is nothing to hinder such a state of things, but every- 
thing to bring about this result, in the method of his life 
and the character of his studies;—a result so evident in 
many of the best among the devotees of science that they 
need make no apology, nor need any vindication at our 
hands. That the scientist cannot be an atheist is most cer- 
tain; but to say that, because he entertains toward nature 
the “feelings of love, awe, and admiration, which together 
make up worship,” therefore he is religious seems, to say 
the least, not conclusively proven. It has not, in most 
cases, led the scientist himself to suspect that he was there- 
fore religious, and engaged in an act of worship. Prof. 
Huxley, for instance, is profoundly absorbed in his scientific 
pursuits. He entertains toward nature unquestionably “love 
and awe and admiration”; yet, if these constitute worship, 
and their object be called God, then Prof. Huxley's Deity 
is as violent and implacable as any that ever appeared 
under the garb of rhetoric in pulpits Calvinistic. Prof. 
Huxley declares that man in contact with nature is like one 
who engages in play with a player whose game he does not 
understand,— a player who, if one make a mistake, even in 
that part one does not understand, crushes you without a 
moment’s hesitation or pity. Prof. Kingdon Clifford was a 
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devoted scientist, whose self-abnegation we all “admired.” 
We “loved” him, stood in “awe” before his colossal attain- 
ments, and admired his genius and tact in communicating 
these ; but our regard for him was not worship, nor did he 
find any such power in nature as to give him relief from an 
utter materialism. His epitaph is the saddest reading 
among all the memorials of the dead: “I was not, and I 
was conceived; I loved, and did a little work; I am not, and 
grieve not.” This has been repeatedly quoted, but never 
as a confession of faith or evidence of religion. The 
author of the work under discussion ought to be sure of 
the facts. We suspect that he has “read into” the utter- 
ances of science a meaning as surprising to the scientist as 
some of his interpretations of Paul’s words. would have 
been to the apostle. Whatever may be the facts as to the 
extreme phases of scientific thought respecting worship 
and its object,—and it is among these the author seeks his 
saints,—it is true that the vast majority have at least no 
quarrel with Theism, nor indeed with Christianity, so long 
as it retains its original character of pure Theism; and as 
for those who denounce a hybrid worship, and a mongrel 
product of Christian philosophy and heathen mythology, 
they are outnumbered by the clergy themselves, who as 
yet find no necessity to surrender the religion of Jesus, or 
prophesy an expansion of its teaching out of harmony with 
its “first principles.” 

As to these “first principles”: A chapter is devoted to 
what is called “ Natural Christianity.” It is not a strong 
chapter. It does not discriminate, in its reference to Chris- 
tianity, between the faith itself and its counterfeits. It 
speaks of it as it is, rather than as it should be. The ques- 
tion is asked (p. 157), “ May we not hope to see a religion 
arise which shall appeal to the sense of duty as forcibly, 
preach righteousness and truth, justice and mercy, as sol- 
emnly and as exclusively as Christianity itself does, only so 
as not to shock modern views of the universe?” 

This question and many passages of similar import seem 
to confuse the “culture,” which a knowledge of the material 
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universe promotes, with a righteousness which is necessary 
to the man who knows nothing of the universe except that, 
being a part of it, he has certain moral responsibilities which 
no knowledge or ignorance on his part of material things 
will promote or hinder. Indeed, the view of religion 
which occupies this book for the most part (for it is not 
perfectly direct and the argument often deflects) pictures a 
religion which is a protest against all ignorance, and leaves 
untouched great belts of humanity who most need its influ- 
ence, both to restrain and to inspire. Such as these cannot 
worship after the manner which this author prescribes, nor 
are they an example of that humanity which he finds wor- 
shipful. To such as these, such a definition of natural religion 
as follows would not allure to worship: “ Natural religion is 
simply worship of whatever in the known universe appears 
worthy of worship.” “It is concealed under the name of 
culture,” and “lies at the basis of all art and science.” 
The chapter upon “ Natural Christianity,” and all others in 
which the scheme of natural religion touches the Bible, 
abound in curious statements, for which no explanation can 
be afforded except that the author speaks of Christianity 
and Judaism in their more depraved manifestation and later 
forms, and does not mean to deal with the essence of each, 
else how are the following statements to be understood? 
“The religion of the Bible in its earlier form is, like most 
primitive religions, inextricably confused with law; nay, 
it continues so a long time, and no fuller statement of a 
theologia ecivilis than the Book of Deuteronomy can any- 
where be found.” “If-religion be a supernatural law, the 
Bible is not the religious book, par excellence, it is com- 
monly supposed to be.” ‘The two great moral religions 
of the world, Christianity and Buddhism, agree in this, 
that both centre in the worship of a Man.” The conclusion 
from this last statement is that, “wherever the higher 
morality shows itself, humanity is worshipped.” Now, with 
respect to Buddhism, it is true that, so far as its origin can 
be traced, it was no more conceived of by its founder than 
was Christianity by its founder as “the worship of a Man.” 
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And it is also true that, just in proportion as Buddhism has 
become “the worship of a Man,” it has ceased to care for 
ideal humanity; and in this, more even than in the former 
particular of worship, it runs parallel to the development of 
Christianity. In neither, as commonly conceived by its 
votaries, is there an exhibit of enthusiasm for an “ideal 
humanity.” Modern Buddhism provides for the extinction 
of personality, and modern Christianity shifts its responsi- 
bility to the shoulders of a mediator. In the former, the 
individual is lost; and, in the latter, he is saved only by 
esteeming himself not worth the saving,—his humanity 
being utterly depraved. 

But it must not be supposed that this author pictures a 
return to primitive Christianity. He understands the devel- 
opments of history too well to suppose the Christianity of 
Palestine in the first Christian century capable of reproduc- 
tion in the nineteenth century and in the western world. He 
believes profoundly in the western world. He exults in its 
separation from “all conventionalism”; it cannot be “stereo- 
typed,” and in that is its safety; it is vigorous, and leads to 
“the higher life.” What that “higher life” is does not 
clearly appear; but religion has enshrined itself in “ western 
civilization” as securely as once it found its expression 
in “the Roman Church” and then in “the Holy Roman 
State.” In a word, “religion has been revived under the 
artificial name of culture. Thus, instead of saying that the 
substance of religion is morality and the effect of it moral 
goodness, we lay it down that the substance of religion is 
culture and the fruit of it the higher life. And it is in the 
growth of the doctrine and theory of culture in the modern 
world, rather than in any mere signs of reviving activity in 
religious bodies, that we see the true revival of religion and 
the true antidote of secularity.” He confesses that he 
does not think the word “culture” a happy phrase: “It is 
a misfortune that those who now say ‘culture’ do not say 
‘religion.”” We think it a piece of great good fortune 
that they say what they mean: unless they are much mis- 
understood, they do not mean religion, even in the modified 
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and much reduced form which Prof. Seeley calls “ natural 
religion.” And perhaps the best proof of this is in the 
examples which the author selects as conveying his meaning 
respecting the “function of the prophets” who taught the 
“art of life.” He says: “Goethe is called into court at 
this point only to prove that natural religion may be a 
living influence, and that its fruits may be rich and vigorous, 
not to show that they are precisely what we could wish or 
what we had expected. It may be affirmed, then, that the 
power and genius of Goethe were intimately connected with 
his religion; that his religion gave his life unity and dignity 
and made it a perpetual regulated energy of the feelings; 
and that God in nature was the chief object of his worship.” 
This judgment respecting Goethe is so adverse to all that 
Christian men have been accustomed to regard as the char- 
acteristics of his genius that a denial is to be expected from 
those who call themselves by the names which are associated 
with the Church. We therefore prefer to set over against 
this view of Goethe the estimate of one who was adverse to 
organized ecclesiasticism, was called by no party name, and 
exemplified gloriously what we would have called (before 
reading Prof. Seeley) “natural religion.” Emerson thus 
describes Goethe: “I dare not say that Goethe ascended to 
the highest ground from which genius has spoken. He has 
not worshipped the highest Unity; he is incapable of a 
self-surrender to the moral sentiment. There are nobler 
strains in poetry than any he has sounded. There are 
writers poorer in talent whose tone is purer and more 
touches the heart. Goethe can never be dear to men. His 
is not even devotion to pure truth, but to truth for the 
sake of culture. He is the type of culture, the amateur 
of all arts and sciences and events; artistic, but not artist; 
spiritual, but not spiritualist.” 

This seems to us no less admirable as a literary criticism 
than as a moral judgment. We cannot help feeling that 
Prof. Seeley’s other illustration of “natural religion in prac- 
tice” — Wordsworth —is open to only less objection than 
Goethe. Certainly, he is not liable to the same charge of 
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irreligion, so far as humanity is concerned, which must be 
alleged against Goethe, whose “enthusiasm of humanity ” 
would have represented domestic virtue and fidelity at war 
with culture. And yet the selfishness and seclusion from 
contact with men in Wordsworth was only another form of 
protest against that “worship of humanity” to which the 
author of Hece Homo expects natural religion to lead. He 
says that Goethe “has lost men’s sympathies partly, because 
he was exempt from suffering”; and that Wordsworth’s 
“natural piety” seems unreal, because “ he neither mortified 
nor devoted himself: his happiness was enormous and never 
clouded.” It is true that the sympathies of men go out 
to that form of religion which finds its ideal in an inex- 
haustible compassion and an unwearied self-devotion. But, 
so far as Goethe is concerned, he has not seemed wanting 
in natural religion only, but in natural feeling, and is not 
blamed because he was “exempt from suffering,” but because 
he refused to suffer, at all cost to other sufferers. This 
matter has been referred to especially, because in this more 
than in any other part of the discussion Prof. Seeley makes 
clear and definite that of which one has a vague sense 
throughout his work. 

The author of Hece Homo, having described what he calls 
“ Natural Christianity,” discusses “ Natural Religion and the 
State” and “ Natural Religion and the Church.” These are 
chapters of very unequal structure: their intention is admi- 
rable, their treatment of their theme open to grave ques- 
tion. So far as the State’s being grounded in religion is 
concerned, there can be no debate; and that the ideal gov- 
ernment will be practically a theocracy is describing in 
effect what Jesus of Nazareth represented as the kingdom 
of heaven. Perhaps the author’s angle of vision can be 
best obtained by a few quotations from these chapters. No 
attempt will be made here to reconcile them with each 
other. If this be possible in the mind of the author, he has 
not made the method by which it may be accomplished 
apparent. We select here and there what seem to be meant 
by the writer to be considered emphatic statements: “ It 
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has been laid down here that, in the sense of a supernatural 
law, religion is not likely to revive in the modern world. 
The question now is, whether it follows from this admission 
that religion is henceforth to have no commanding influence 
upon society at large or upon public affairs. ... Let us go 
to the home of philosophy and art,—to Athens....To 
Eschylus, Athens is the place where Athena comes to sit 
personally in judgment and preside over the balloting of 
the jurors; when the Eumenides have been propitiated and 
condescend to live among the citizens in their sacred cave. 
..+ In his [Sophocles] ideal picture of Athens,... it is not 
institutions, new improvements, or the like, that he dwells 
on, but the presence of gods. ... If miracles may be dispensed 
with, we may conceive that even the name of God may be 
dispensed with, provided the reality which answers to that 
name is not wanting. That Eternal Law of the Universe, 
which has been treated here as equivalent to God, might 
form the basis of a great religion, if only it revealed itself 
by evidence as convincing to the modern mind as that of 
miracles was to the mind of antiquity. . . . Religion is not a 
man’s private philosophy, whether that be based on reason 
or on revelation. It is the atmosphere of common thought 
and feeling which surrounds a community. Because all at 
once breathe it and live on it, therefore it is a religion.” 
We interpolate just here the remembrance of certain towns 
springing up at the termini of railroads in the Western 
States, which fulfilled all the conditions of “ common 
thought and feeling,” which “all at once breathed and lived 
on,” but did not seem, for that very reason, even in the 
most attenuated sense, religious. But, to return to the 
author’s conclusions: “ Religion in the individual was identi- 
fied above with culture: religion in its public aspect now 
appears to be identical with civilization. ... This, then, is 
our civilization; and what is the religion that inspires it? 
That scientific spirit of observation and method is the wor- 
ship of God, whose ways are not as our ways, but whose 
law is eternal” (is not this the supernatural law which was 
repudiated awhile ago?), “and in the knowledge of whom 
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alone is solid well-being. The spirit of active humanity is 
Christianity ; and it is supplemented by several other forms 
of the worship of Man, which have grown up around it. 
Lastly, that enjoyment of the visible world is a fragment 
saved from the wreck of paganism. It is the worship of 
the forms of nature, derived from Greece, first widely dif- 
fused by the Renaissance, and welcomed since and spread 
still more widely by artist natures from age to age.” 

Here, this notice of a notable book might end, if the con- 
clusion stated above were treated as conclusive by the 
author. On the contrary, both in the chapter upon “ Nat- 
ural Religion and the Church” and in that final chapter 
which he calls a “ Recapitulation,” he says many things dif- 
ferently, if he does not say some things different. We hope 
it is not ungenerous to say that, in both these, the English 
Churchman holds up a warning finger to the speculatist. To 
our view, these two chapters seem like the two flags of truce 
flung out by Arabi Pasha over the dismantled forts, and 
under cover of which he withdrew with his staff officers to 
a safer place. The author of Natural Religion is Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge; and his 
utterances, like those of other members of the Broad Church 
party, are very encouraging to liberal Christians up to a 
certain point, but break down before the circle of thought 
is completed. In one such case, it is the effort to save 
the unity of the Bible, which vitiates the researches in Bib- 
lical criticism, and leaves us uncertain whether he has been 
studying a statute-book or the survivals of a sacred litera- 
ture. In another case, when we think a declaration has 
been made which has gained for Christian theism a valuable 
advocate, and has provided “a great gulf fixed” between 
liberal thought and Calvinism, we discover that he has 
among the treasures in his church-safe a creed that is still in 
force, if anybody cared to call for it, and that he owes alle- 
giance to a clerical association which has adopted and main- 
tains a slightly modified form of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. Even in the case of the late Dean of Westminster, it 
is somewhat disappointing to find that “subscription” to 
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the Confessions of the Church of England is defended on 
the ground of a vital distinction between “doctrine” and 
“doctrines”; and there must be a sincere regret in every 
mind enlightened by reading The Republic of God to 
find its anti-climax attained by the recital of the Nicene 
Creed. So that those who have been repeatedly chilled by 
witnessing an author’s return to his “dwelling among the 
tombs” are learning to wait until he is demonstrably 
“clothed and in his right mind” before announcing that 
a notable work of healing has been done. So, in the case 
in hand, it is disappointing to find the author of Natural 
Religion thus guarding his retreat: “An institution is 
healthy in proportion to its independence of its own past, 
to the confident freedom with which it alters itself to meet 
new conditions. ...It has seemed to us that though relig- 
ion runs shallow, or scarcely runs at all in its old channel, 
this is only because the stream has been drawn off in other 
directions. . . . All that retrospectiveness, that unhealthy 
inclination to revival and what is called reformation, pro- 
ceed from a conscious perplexity about the object for which 
churches exist. . . . If in Churches there were found the 
seriousness that is found in States; if the spiritual interests 
were as vividly clear to the churchman as those partly 
material, partly spiritual interests which occupy the poli- 
tician are clear to him, we should see the same free and 
inventive adaptation of means to ends in ecclesiastical as in 
secular politics. . . . It has been shown that religion does 
not always need any very palpable embodiment, but that in 
very large communities there is danger lest for want of a 
doctrine of civilization, and therefore an organized church, 
multitudes should grow up without any acquaintance or 
sympathy with the order in which they live.” This last 
quotation and the remainder of the paragraph with which 
it stands connected (p._ 221) make very curious reading 
when put alongside sentiments expressed in the earlier 
chapters. 

We cannot refrain from calling attention to two sen- 
tences which indicate a state of mind difficult to conceive 
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in an educated English Christian: “ Another grand object 
of the modern Church would be to teach and organize the 
outlying world which for the first time in history now lies 
prostrate at the feet of Christian civilization.” It is inter- 
esting to inquire what has prostrated “the outlying world.” 
The recent remark of a statesman seems more apt in view 
of late historical developments: “ There is no longer any 
Europe: there is only Turkey!” The other sentence to 
which attention is called is this: “ A phenomenon so unique 
as the marriage of England and India ought, if anything 
can, to give life and distinct shape to the religion of civ- 
ilization among us.” It is unique, if we think of marriage 
as upheld among us; but it is the most usual form of phe- 
nomena among those who have never known the religion of 
civilization, and among whom wives are bought or captured. 
The most useful lesson which “the marriage of England 
and India” would evoke seems to us to be the necessity of 
guarding against the too liberal withdrawal of the “ Indian 
contingent” for military duty in Egypt, or elsewhere. 

The last defence erected by the latter pages of the book 
against its earlier pages may be found in the following 
quotation: “Supernaturalism in religion is quite another 
thing, when it is not thus made the mainspring. If we 
have learned to see our God in nature rather than outside 
nature, it does not follow that we are to regard him as 
limited by nature ; that is, nature as known to us. We are 
all supernaturalists thus far,—that we all believe in the 
existence of a world beyond our present knowledge. It is 
practical supernaturalism, when we allow this world beyond 
our science to influence us in thought, feeling, or action. 
We may do so by holding that, though we have not science 
of it, yet we have probabilities or powerful presentiments or, 
lastly, indications given through exceptional, unaccountable 
occurrences called miracles, which together make its exist- 
ence practically important to us. And if we can think so, 
and if the news thus brought are to us good news, who will 
not say that a supernatural religion thus supplementing a 
natural one may be precious, nay, perhaps indispensable?” 
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Here, we may leave this writer covered by his flag of 
truce. He has produced a most interesting book,—a book 
which will be widely circulated, extensively quoted, and 
much discussed, and which will contribute nothing vital to 
the debate in the interest of which it was announced, and 
will impair the reputation which Eece Homo procured for its 
author. We join, with the exception of a single phrase, in 
the judgment pronounced on it by one of the ablest and 
most liberal of the English journals: “The author of Eece 
Homo seems to us to find a natural religion in that which is 
neither natural nor religious; not natural, because, in spite 
of the paradox, it is in the highest sense natural to man to 
lean on something beyond nature; not religious, because 
religion means something which is binding, something 
which we cannot in our hearts defy; and we can in our 
hearts defy any Power which only threatens us with 
extinction and does not threaten us with inextinguishable 
remorse.” THomas R. Suicer. 


THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY.* 


“ The Spirit and the bride say, Come.” — REVELATION xxii., 17. 


The induction of a new minister into the pastorate of this 
ancient society presents an opportunity, which I willingly 
embrace, of vindicating the claims of the Church and of 
public worship,—their present significance, their right to a 
place in the life of our time. I use the word “vindicate ” 
with reference not to formal attacks of popular declaimers 
against religion,— these I regard as comparatively harmless, 
—but to passive opposition and neglect. 

The Church has lost in the consciousness of this genera- 
tion the place which it held in the past of my remembrance. 
The attraction of public worship, or the feeling of obliga- 
tion which secured it observance, has rapidly declined since 
the day when these walls were reared. In that day, the 
habit of attendance at church was so fixed, so universal, 
that the absence of any respectable citizen caused remark, 


* A sermon preached at the installation of Rev. E. H. Hall, Cambridge, March 30, 
1882, by Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D. 
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and could only be explained by some extraordinary hin- 
drance or by physical disability. In these days, a very 
large proportion of the population in all our towns is seldom 
or never seen within the walls of any church. I subtract 
from the number of these outsiders all those who, to the 
disgrace of our Protestant civilization, are excluded by 
their poverty. I except also confirmed unbelievers, those 
who have lost utterly the consciousness of God, for whom 
the immaterial does not exist, for whom all religion is hallu- 
cination or pretence. There remains a large class of such 
as have not entirely broken with religion, who have not 
cast God quite out of their thoughts, who do not oppugn 
Christianity as a private persuasion and theory of life, but 
who practically repudiate its forms, who feel no need of a 
church and no obligation to assist at the Sunday service. 
These are mostly persons of blameless lives, of good con- 
versation, of large culture and refined tastes. They are a 
power in society: it cannot be that the cause of the Church 
should not suffer by their disaffection. 

I do not suppose that aversion to public worship in the 
class I have described is the result of principle, founded in 
a careful and conscientious study of the question, Church 
or no church? or that they themselves would desire to see 
‘the Church abolished, to have public worship cease from the 
customs of society, and, as a necessary consequence, the day 
of rest stricken out from the weekly calendar. It does not 
occur to them, perhaps, that they are taking upon them- 
selves the responsibility of such a result, that they are 
doing their best to bring about this complete secularization 
of society. To such applies the great law of ethics laid 
down by Kant: Act on the principle which you would wish 
to be a universal principle of action. 

Surely, this is not a matter to be disposed of as a question 
of taste or personal convenience. The question is a very 
practical one: Has the Church a legitimate place and func- 
tion in modern society? Is it wanted, or is it not, in the 
social economy of to-day? I believe that it is wanted, that 
it constitutes an indispensable element of civilization. As 
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much so now as when the first altar was reared in the 
infancy of nations; as much so as when the earliest found- 
ers of States called in the aid of religion to compact and 
concentrate social life, to give it the cohesion and com- 
munity of interest which distinguishes States from savage 
tribes. 

Religion is the oldest, widest, closest bond which beyond 
the domestic hearth binds man to man. And you cannot 
to-day strike out the sanctuary and its stated worship from 
the institutions of society without weakening the bonds, 
and endangering the stability of social life. 

On the other hand, the action of society is needed, the 
Church is needed, not only to feed and maintain the relig- 
ious sentiment, but to call it into being. Whatever we 
know of God and sacred things, whatever of religious faith 
and feeling has inspired our purposes, actuated our conduct, 
and helped to keep us in the way we should go, we owe di- 
rectly or indirectly to the Church. Whether it has come to 
us individually, through tradition, through oral instruction 
at home or at school, through printed books and the action 
of our own minds fructified thereby, it has come to us 
through the Church. The Church, as the organized spirit of 
God, has been the providential educator, which, acting 
through these instrumentalities, has kept and yet keeps re- 
ligion alive, and makes it a power for good in human life. 
For whatever reason religion is needful and profitable for 
man, for the same reason the Church is needful and profita- 
ble also. That the spirit of God may and does sometimes 
act directly on the soul, without intervention of Church or 
any secondary agent, is a fundamental principle of Christian 
doctrine, never to be surrendered. Every fresh dispensation 
of religion has originated in that way. But practically, for 
the mass of mankind, the Spirit acts through the Church ; 
and every sect that has grounded itself on the principle of 
private inspiration, from Montanism to Quakerism, has per- 
ished utterly, or drags a decadent, dying life. Protestantism 
did not at the start assume that ground. It was not a pro- 


test against the Church as such, but only against certain 
10 
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abuses and corruptions. And Protestantism itself, unless it 
can recall its separations and atone its schisms, and, re- 
nouncing dogmatic wilfulness, round itself into one, is 
doomed to pass away, and be reabsorbed in the larger fold 
of an ecumenical Church. 

It is often pleaded in excuse of their neglect, by those 
who absent themselves from the public services of religion, 
that they are not benefited thereby, that the Church gives 
them nothing which they need or cannot get elsewhere. O 
blindness of ingratitude! The Church has given you pretty 
much all that makes life worth living, all that is com- 
prised in the term civilization. And the Church is still the 
main guarantee of that civilization. For proof of this posi- 
tion, I refer you to history, I refer you to the quick, instinc- 
tive eagerness with which Christian immigrants into new 
and barbarous countries hasten to establish a Church, how- 
ever they may have neglected it at home. Abolish the 
Church to-day, and to-morrow barbarism will have taken its 
place. 

That you are not profited by these Sunday exercises in 
the way of devout feeling, I can easily understand. I sup- 
pose that very few are. There is very little to inspire 
devout feeling in our churches, and I fully sympathize with 
those who profess that they are more profited in that kind 
by the contemplation of nature than by anything they see 
or hear in the “ meeting-house.” What more provocative of 
devout feeling than the starry coverlet which night hangs 
over the hushed earth and the throbbing deep? What 
more suggestive of religious thought than the vision of sun- 
rise, the daily blossom of creation? What a call to worship 
the solemn “ All hail!” of the kingly orb, as he enters his 
pavilion, silent and serene, the material god of ancient 
faith! These, and untrodden mountain-peaks with their 
virgin snows, and ocean solitudes stretching from horizon 
to horizon, bring Deity nearer than cushioned pews and 
stuccoed walls. And the murmur of pines, and the 
thythmic beat of the surf as it breaks on the shore, are 
more resonant of Spirit than the most select of quartet 
choirs. 
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But all this is nothing to the purpose. It is not a ques- 
tion of devout excitation that we are considering, but of 
formal recognition. You get nothing, you say, from the 
Sunday service. The question is not what you may get, 
but what you should bring. The altar was before the tem- 
ple. In the infancy of religion, men came to it, not to 
receive, but to offer. They brought their gifts, the fruits 
of the earth or bleeding victims. These are of the past, 
but to offer is still in order. Your personal presence is an 
offering. You may not be able to compel your thoughts 
into gracious meditation, your heart may not 

“In tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound”; 
but your voluntary presence, prompted by a sense of duty, 
is no vain oblation: it is a silent confession of respect for ° 
holy uses, to offer which is a contribution to social well- 
being, to withhold which involves a loss to society. 

I can imagine a state when the formal service of religion 
shall be no longer needed, nor any separation of sacred sea- 
sons and things, nor any sanctuary, because society shall be 
so penetrated and possessed by a divine spirit that all its 
institutions shall be religious, all its business sacred, all its 
action a worship of the highest, a true theocracy, the Word 
made flesh in human life. But such a state is still distant, 
beyond the vision of to-day and beyond the calculation of 
to-morrow. The sanctuary is still a necessity, an indispen- 
sable agent in the life of society. 

I note some of the uses which make it so. 

1. The Church is society’s confession of God, a witness 
of the divine Presence in our midst. We place the conse- 
crated building in the streets of our cities, in the midst of 
our business and our homes, thereby acknowledging that 
God is here, not distant, unheeding, unpartaking, incom- 
municable, but here among us, perceiving, producing, 
giving, taking, judging, blessing, co-present to all our 
endeavor and all our ways; God in nature, God in man, 
in the blooming landscape and the all-covering sky, in the 
genial sunbeam and the winter storm; God in public and 
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in private, in the secrecy of the heart and the course of 
events; the God of the rich and the poor, the happy and 
the wretched, the good and the bad. A witness is the 
Church that behind this visible and changeable, behind 
these appearances which come and vanish like the shadow 
of a cloud, there abides the invisible Reality; that we, 
whose daily life and conversation are in the visible, have 
our root in the invisible, and our destiny there and thence; 
that, amid the pressure of affairs, the demands of duty, 
the agitations of care, the solicitations of desire and the 
search of good, the drift of years and the clamor of this 
loud world, there lives and reigns, inscrutable and calm, the 
constant Soul around which these revolve, the impartial 
Love which dispenses to all their portion of good, the immu- 
‘ table Law which awards to each the fruit of his works. 

2. The Church is a social bond. More closely than the 
State, it binds man to man. In the State, we associate on 
the ground of our temporal interests. The Church connects 
us by the more interior and enduring bond of our spiritual 
wants and destination. We meet here on the high plane 
of a common humanity, where the petty distinctions which 
separate elsewhere are done away. We meet as simply 
men and women, in the unity of the Spirit and the primal 
equality of children of God. In the light of that idea, the 
individuality which shows so glaring, and plays so dominant 
a part in the human life, is seen to be an illusion, a necessary 
one, but still an illusion, a trick of the carnal understand- 
ing. It belongs to the phenomenal, not to the real. In ap- 
pearance, we are many; in our root, we are one. That unity, 
rightly divined, annuls the accidents of birth, outreaches 
the bounded relations of home and country, ignores the low 
necessities of earth and the transient cares of mortality. It 
constitutes a bond which transcends conventional ties, and 
will hold when these are riven; an eternal union of man 
with man through the solidarity of a common nature. All 
this is expressed, whether consciously or not, in our coming 
together as fellow-worshippers in consecrated places. We 
come hither from our several homes, because no earthly 
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home, however abounding in temporal comforts, however 
blest in its affections, suffices for the soul; because it is 
dimly felt that there is a higher home common to all, with- 
out distinction of rank or place, the home of the spirit. 
We come as dwellers in or as seekers of that eternal home. 
These courts more ample than our private dwellings, this 
assembly more numerous than the earthly household, repre- 
sent that still more spacious dwelling and temple whose 
fold no roof can cover and no walls define, the many-man- 
sioned house of the Father, the unwalled city of God. 

8. The Church is an educator. I will not descant in this 
connection, for time will not permit, on the function of the 
Sunday-school, the stated appendage of the Church; its wide 
capabilities, if rightly ordered, faithfully administered, and 
invested with the needful authority; its power by indoc- 
trinating and confirming the young in morals and religion, 
to influence the future of society. I confine myself to the 
pulpit, the official expounder of the wisdom of life. At its 
prompting and with its aid, we bring our daily life into 
judgment, we ponder our duties, consider our ways, recon- 
sider our errors, attack our sins, take counsel of our better 
selves, and aspire to better things. With the aid of the 
pulpit, we reflect in our meditations the course of events, 
the character of the times, and learn our obligations in 
things pertaining to the common weal and the safety of the 
State. In this function, the pulpit will sometimes come into 
collision with the prejudices and passions of men, when 
especially it touches matters in which political as well as 
moral issues are involved. There are some who would in- 
terdict the discussion by the pulpit of themes like these, 
who formally demand its abstention from all topics which 
have a political bearing. As if moral principles were not 
applicable to civil relations, as if here were an outlying ter- 
ritory beyond the scope of the morallaw! No preacher 
who respects himself will accept this limitation of his func- 
tion, knowing that he is not the minister only of a given 
congregation, but minister of the morai law in all its appli- 
cations, minister of the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
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ness, which he is to endeavor, so far as in him lies, to 
establish in the world. In the liberty of the pulpit as of 
the press, all our liberties are bound up. Strike at that, 
and you aim a blow at Freedom itself. The pulpit is the 
conscience of society. Let no one attempt by fear or favor 
to lay a snare in the way of the preacher which shall tempt 
him — already tempted, it may be, by his own softness — to 
prophesy smooth things when rough prophecies are needed, 
to accommodate the law to the fact, to trim the gospel to 
the time. 

I am far from implying that the preacher’s normal atti- 
tude is, or should be, one of antagonism, and all his preach- 
ing censure or complaint. The field is wide, and many and 
various are the lessons which come within its scope. Spe- 
cial occasions will elicit special lessons, timely words of 
condemnation, of consolation, or congratulation. But the 
stated topics proper to the pulpit may all be comprised 
under the two heads of enlightenment and moral incentive. 
To plant in the mind a fresh idea, a far-reaching, life-giving 
idea, to stimulate the will to self-renewal and a better life,— 
what higher service can one render to his fellow-men? And 
this service it is in the power of the preacher, if intellect- 
ually and morally qualified, to render. Let it not be said 
that the preacher’s influence has declined with the loss of 
that traditional halo with which a factitious reverence once 
invested his office,— that, since his position has dropped to 
the ordinary level of civil life, he ceases to speak with au- 
thority. The authority of office is gone. A happy riddance! 
The authority of wisdom and character, seconded by oppor- 
tunity, remains. The real influence of the pulpit as a pub- 
lic educator is as great as ever. To preserve it, the pulpit 
must respect itself, maintain its own dignity, and never for 
the sake of momentary startling effects descend to the triv- 
ialities, the vulgarisms, the smartnesses, of what is called 
sensational preaching,— the rhetoric of the stump. Better 
a dull preacher than a buffoon. Better a church half-filled 
with reverent listeners seeking instruction and edification 
than a prurient multitude intent on displays of histrionic 
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art. The audience may be large, but the gain is small. Not 
by such help nor that sort of defenders is the Church to be 
maintained. The Church’s worst enemies are not the athe- 
ist and the agnostic, but preachers who enact the zany, 
whose utmost ambition is to raise a laugh. 

In virtue then, and by right of the functions I have 
named, as a standing witness and confession of faith in the 
Highest, as a social bond, as a public educator, the Church 
has still a reason for being, and holds a legitimate place in 
the life of our time. However individuals by taste or re- 
ligious indifference may be alienated from it, it is still for 
society at large a needed institution. 

And the need of the many claims the co-operation of the 
few who fancy that they need no church for themselves. In 
orthodox communions, where certain beliefs are deemed 
essential to salvation, the supposed necessity of guarding 
those beliefs against the inroads of heresy supplies a motive 
for such co-operation which is wanting in churches of the 
liberal faith. Some who nominally belong to these our 
churches appear to care little whether church and public 
worship shall continue to be maintained. But, let them con- 
sider that the alternative here is not, this church or none, 
but, this or another of a less desirable type. They would 
not, I think, be content to see the Church of Rome establish 
itself on the ruins of our Congregational inheritance, or 
Calvinistic theories of life and destiny supplant a more 
rational and hopeful theology in the community in which 
they live. The light and freedom themselves enjoy they 
would wish to see perpetuated. But the surest way to per- 
petuate these is to countenance with their presence and aid 
the Church of which light and freedom are the fruit. It is 
in vain to talk of the general enlightenment and intellect- 
ual growth of the age, which are fondly supposed to pre- 
clude the possibility of any relapse into spiritual bondage. 
I do not see that people are not quite as apt to be deluded, 
as likely to become the victims of superstition now as ever. 
Mormonism and Spiritism are as much the special products 
of this age as scientific criticism and free religion. It was 
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not in the ninth century, but the nineteenth, that the Bishop 
of Rome was declared an exceptional being, beyond the 
reach of error, the special confidant of God. The alterna- 
tive, I repeat, is not, the liberal Church or none, but, the 
liberal Church or some exclusive, mind-beclouding, soul- 
enslaving form of faith. The religious sentiment in man is 
immortal: a Church it will have. A live and sympathizing 
Church the religiously disposed will have. If the native 
communion does not afford it, conversion to some other 
communion must. The Church of Rome is recruited from 
the ranks of Protestant indifferentists. If you wish, so far 
as in you lies, to secure the community to which you are 
attached from the inroads of an alien faith, then stand by 
the Church of your inheritance, cherish it, minister to it, 
not with pecuniary aid alone, but with manifest, personal 
interest, with every succor that can make it flourish and 
keep it strong, and hand it down a goodly heritage to the 
generations following. 

And now, my brother and friend, whom with these tradi- 
tional solemnities we install in the pastorate of this society, 
it only remains to bid you welcome to the place and the 
charge. It is not my part on this occasion to offer you the 
fellowship of the Churches; but.I desire to express my per- 
sonal gratification in your accession to the cure of a church 
endeared to me by precious ties,—a church where my an- 
cestors and kindred for a century and a half have ministered 
and worshipped, where I was baptized and catechized and 
received my first impression of sacred rites. Wise men, and 
godly, and true, have labored in this vineyard. Shepard, the 
brave non-conformist and exile for conscience’ sake; Mitchel, 
surnamed by Cotton Mather the “ matchless”; Urian Oakes, 
who combined with this pastorate the presidency of Har- 
vard College; Appleton, who stoutly resisted, when such 
resistance was most timely, the self-righteous importunities 
of Whitefield, and whose ministry covered the unexampled 
term of sixty-seven years, including the most eventful of 
our national history; Abiel Holmes, the learned historian,— 
these are names of enduring note in the local annals of the 
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Colony, the Province, and the State. Of more recent minis- 
trations, I need not speak. The church is one of the oldest 
in New England, its record one of the most honorable. 
You succeed, my brother, to a goodly heritage. May your 
ministry here prove as satisfactory to yourself as I am sure 
it will be profitable to those who have called you. 





Editors’ Note-Book. 
EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


ANOTHER ANDOVER STATEMENT. 


After the regret and mortification all sincere and thoughtful 
persons have felt in regard to the Andover controversy, seeing 
that the fashion of doubleness and want of principle which have 
marked the degradation of politics — this willingness to profess 
anything, or to make any public statement with whatever mental 
reservations one chooses — have found their way into the retreats 
where young men are training for the most sacred work, and 
not only found their way, but professional encouragement as well, 
the matter takes an amusing shape in an article in the May num- 
ber of the North American, entitled “What does Revelation 
reveal?” From the levity and the superficiality with which 
questions of the most solemn import to the best minds and souls 
of the present generation are treated, we suppose this article is 
written as a sop to the public indignation which the Andover 
scandal has aroused, to turn the whole subject off by a smile. 
But theological controversies are not so easily disposed of. If 
this essay were merely the expression of individual opinion, and 
of one who had become somewhat permeated with the liberal 
views which fill the air of this generation; or if it were a confes- 
sion of that slow and inevitable change of opinion which time 
works upon all theological systems, and of whose extent we 
become aware only after long years of the process of undermin- 
ing, and through some event apparently of insignificance, as 
Aristotle says that “seditions are generated by great causes, but 
out of small incidents,”— it would call for no remark; but it pro- 
fesses to speak for the whole evangelical body, it is emphatic in 
regard to a tone of preaching which we all know is not current, 
and it pronounces a judgment upon serious theological subjects 
to which we all know, and which the writer knows, there is not 
a respectable evangelical theologian in the country who would 
assent. Nevertheless, as coming from academic shades, it would 
seem to carry a certain popular weight, as it is doubtless hoped 
it would, giving to the public an insight of what great liberality 
there is in the general preaching of scholarly Orthodoxy, and how 
admirably it has succeeded in utterly ignoring or denying not 
what others suppose it believes, but what upon every solemn 
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occasion, and in every ecclesiastical council, and through the lips 
of every acknowledged authority, it positively and openly asserts 
it does believe. 

With the fact of change from old established Orthodoxy, we 
have nothing now to do,— that is evident, and we rejoice in it; 
but with false statements, with dissimulations, with the profession 
of one thing in secret and its denial in public, with this disgrace- 
ful evasion which runs through so much of our religious age, with 
this attempt to hold’ theological chairs and yet explain away the 
views they were founded to teach, with this frivolous attempt to 
make it appear that the evangelical theology means anything 
or nothing, which is so thoroughly demoralizing all the relations 
of life at the present time, we have much to do. 

When we are deliberately told that many of the dogmas 
attributed to Orthodoxy “exist now only upon the lips or the 
pages of our opponents, our young people are familiar with 
them chiefly in sceptical literature,...our exploded theories 
provide occupation still for anxious and aimless infidels of a 
certain sort,” and this by one who professes to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the private and public teaching at Andover for 
many years, it is a slur upon the general sincerity and the ear- 
nestly inquiring spirit of that large and rapidly increasing body 
of liberal thinkers who are, apparently, the only ones to-day who 
are willing to say openly and honestly what they do believe in 
regard to these momentous questions. This use of “sceptical” 
and “infidels” to designate those (not one of whom can be 
named who has ever exaggerated or misrepresented the views 
of Orthodoxy according to its authorized or responsible defend- 
ers) is only in accord with the custom of those who have claimed 
a monopoly of the Christian graces, and to be the sole arbiters 
of the Christian theology. They are terms which have always 
been used to bring into contempt every movement and every life 
which have helped the world to higher truth or nobler living; 
but they certainly appear strangely out of place in an article 
which is trying to persuade the public that “instructed believers ” 
are entirely in accord with what the heretics, sceptics, and infi- 
dels teach. If a prominent and popular representative of Ortho- 
doxy can say that “ variation from a creed is never in the assent 
which is absolute, it is only in the interpretation that it is neees- 
sary,” it is impossible to prophesy to what extent our theological 
equivocation will carry us. The great Greek historian points it 
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out as the surest sign of degradation in his day that men “ altered 
at their will and pleasure the customary meaning of words in 
reference to action.” It seems to be the aim of the evangelical 
church to do the same in reference to religion. 

Miss Phelps says that a growing proportion of intelligent 
Christians “do not believe that the Bible teaches the doctrine of 
an eternal hell at all. Instructed believers no more think that 
the majority of the human race are damned than Theodore 
Parker thought it.... We do not believe that hell is a lake of 
material fire. Nobody claims that mere belief in the redemp- 
tive power of Christ counterbalances an evil or a selfish life... . 
Few of us think that God wilfully foreordained some of his chil- 
dren to endless torture, and some to endless peace.... We do 
not believe that he does not love poor wretches better than 
we do.” 

We do not propose to bring forward any large number of tes- 
timonies to show that every statement of orthodox views from 
any source of the least authority or scholarly respectability is in 
direct contradiction to these views which are chiefly drawn from 
that “sceptical literature” and those “aimless infidels of a cer- 
tain sort,” Miss Phelps would seek to bring into contempt, while 
appropriating the substance of their teaching; but, in regard to 
an eternal hell, by a strange coincidence a number of the Con- 
gregationalist which appeared about the same time as the Worth 
Americun Review for May had the views ef Prof. Austin Phelps, 
D.D., upon this very subject. In this article, we find these 
words: “It is essential to the doctrine of Retribution that it 
should be held with an intensity of conception which shall jus- 
tify the use of the Biblical emblems of the future punishment of 
sin. ... When we turn to the Word of God, there these emblems 
of eternal woe stand, as real and as lurid as when they were first 
painted. What they meant then, they mean now. Whatever 
was the range of their application then, it is now. Fire, the 
lake of fire, the flame of brimstone, the undying worm, the 
gnashing of teeth, the bottomless pit, the place prepared for the 
devil and his angels,—these are all as if written yesterday on 
a flaming scroll in the sky. They were uttered by One who came 
to express to the world the ultimate thoughts of God. No hint 
appears that they belong to an obsolescent theology. No promise 
is given of any alleviation of their terrors in the coming ages. 
They were originated also by Him who came to represent above 
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all other teachings the Jove of God. Yet not a hint is uttered 
that they need any glossary to explain them into consistency 
with the divine benevolence. The very Person of divine Love 
utters them as calmly as if they were the picture of a summer’s 
morning. He has left us no intimation that they need any reti- 
cent treatment, or that in any golden age to come they will ever 
need it, to vindicate the ways of God to men.” 

As we read this, we are reminded that the theology of Jona- 
than Edwards may indeed still be firmly believed and faithfully 
taught; but Miss Phelps says that intelligent Christians and in- 
structed believers to-day do not think so. We should not have 
characterized Prof. Phelps’ instructions so severely. We have 
not regarded him as a profound or leading theologian, and have 
not agreed with his published writings; but we supposed he was 
an “intelligent Christian” and “instructed believer.” 

When, however, Miss Phelps says that their young people are 
not familiar with such dogmas, we fear she has forgotten what 
dogmas are taught to the young. She knows very well that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith is still generally used in ortho- 
dox Sunday-schools, and Prof. Fisher admits that by any fair 
interpretation the language of that Confession teaches the per- 
dition of a portion of those who die in infancy. She knows that 
for substance of doctrine this Confession has been solemnly 
reaffirmed by their national council, and indorsed as “ substan- 
tially embodying” the faith of that body at the present time. 
She knows that, according to that, the whole pagan world is to 
be damned; and that certainly constitutes a majority of the 
human race. When she says that few believe that “God foreor- 
dained some of his children to endless torture, and some to end- 
less peace,” she certainly knows that that Confession says: “ By 
the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men 
and angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others are 
foreordained to everlasting death. Those of mankind that are 
predestinated unto life, God, before the foundation of the world 
was laid, according to his eternal and immutable purpose and 
the secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen 
in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace and 
love, without any foresight of faith or good works or perse- 
verance in either of them, or any other thing in the creature, as 
conditions or causes moving them thereto.” And, when she 
speaks of God’s love toward all poor wretches, we might quote 
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from Dr. Thompson of New York, who certainly is not supposed 
to have taught “the faith of his great-grandfather,” when he says 
in his book, Love and Penalty,“ The high and sacred Fatherhood 
which the gospel reveals ts a Fatherhood in Christ toward 
those who love him, and not a general Fatherhood of indiscrimi- 
nate love and blessing for the race.” Miss Phelps surely knows 
that all missionary zeal and all missionary contributions would 
cease at once, if this view were eliminated from the popular 
orthodox belief. 

There is only one subject more in Miss Phelps’ article to which 
we shall briefly refer. In the attempted definitions at inspiration 
and the interpretation of the Scriptures, one might suppose he 
was reading the views of Davidson or Theodore Parker or Chad- 
wick, that “inspiration is the breathing in of life,” that it “is a 
growth,” that “it is subject to evolution,” that the “Bible is a 
né ary book, and must be subject to natural rules of interpreta- 

tion,” that “the theory that the mind of God peremptorily dic- 
tated the composition of the Bible ...is a theory already gone 
with the damnation of infants,” and anybody who asserts the 
contrary “carries upon the face of his assertion proof of an 
ignorance which unfits him to discuss the subject.” 

Now, we have no doubt that quite a large number of ortho- 
dox theologians have given up the idea of plenary inspiration ; 
but Miss Phelps cannot point to any authorized body of ortho- 
dox believers which has been willing to say this, or to say that 
the inspiration of the Scriptures differs not in kind, but in degree 
only, from other books. She knows that the whole tone of ortho- 
dox teaching everywhere differs from her broad definitions of in- 
spiration, and that the Evangelical Church brands as heretics or 
infidels those who have adopted such definitions. Even our 
younger ministers remember when Dr. Kirk, of Boston, translated 
and republished Gaussen’s work on Inspiration as the true view 
of the Orthodox Church, and defined it as “ that inexplicable 
power which the Divine Spirit formerly exercised over the au- 
thors of the Holy Scriptures, to guide them even in the employ- 
ment of the words they were to use, and to preserve them from 
all error as well as from every omission.” Or, if we turn to 
some attempt to modernize that theory a little, we might take 
Dr. Geikie, who tries to be as popular a representative of ortho- 
dox views as possible; and, with many weak, confused, and in- 
consistent efforts to adopt the conclusions to which the age is 
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inevitably being led, we find still such expressions as these: “ It 
is enough for us that overwhelming evidence sustains our accep- 
tance of all its parts as the inspired Word of God, in the form 
in which we have received them” ; “In any case, the book as it 
stands is to us the very Word of God” ; “What answer can be 
given, except that God himself is its author?” Miss Phelps has, 
however, forestalled the weight which any number of quotations 
from such orthodox writers might have, because they are not 
“instructed Christians,” they are not “intelligent believers.” It 
is the old theological method still: Believe as I do, or you are not 
intelligent or Christian. We confess, however, that we do find 
a great deal of intelligence, of ripest scholarship, and of genuine 
piety, in theologians whose conclusions we are forced to reject; 
but it is when one attempts to show that the views of the here- 
tics and the infidels are just what all intelligent Christians and 
instructed believers privately accept that we begin to suspect the 
scholarship or the sincerity. 

Of course there has been a great drift away from the old 
theological moorings. All acknowledge it: most evangelicals are 
trembling before it. Nothing could show it more plainly than 
this article upon “ What does Revelation reveal?” unless it were 
Mr. Beecher’s more recent essay in the same magazine, which, if 
his writings carried any moral weight with them, would seriously 
disturb the theological world. Our only fear is that in our relig- 
ious indifference, or our Nessus shirt of materialism, there is no 
hope of excitement. Here are prominent representatives of Or- 
thodoxy every month accepting and proclaiming the very views 
for which the liberal element of the Church has been proscribed, 
and with hardly a rebuke; but, whenever an outcry is made, they 
fall back upon their professed creeds, and solemnly re-establish 
them for “substance of doctrine.” We are surely in the midst 
of all the dangers and hopes of a great transitional period. The 
air is full of its threatenings. Here and there, individuals begin 
to announce their change,— and in such movements there is no 
retrogression,— still the great evangelical bodies have not modi- 
fied their creeds: they are afraid to commit themselves to the 
current of thought; and, when hard pressed, it is too often the 
“instructed believers” and the “intelligent Christians” who 
retreat behind their academic dissimulations, and accept a liveli- 
hood from foundations which belong to a more earnest, a more 
devout, and a more. sincere generation. There are serious 
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changes going on; but, when Miss Phelps says that these well- 
defined and universally authorized statements of Orthodoxy are 
learned only from “sceptical literature,” she has herself penned 
the sentence which best describes such exaggerations,—* he either 
does not know the true or circulates the false.” And while dogmas 
the most repulsive to our better conceptions of Deity are openly 
confessed by every authoritative council, and agreed to by every 
minister in his ordination vows, it is only a miserable hypocrisy 
which talks about “firing away at buried creeds,” an attempt to 
appropriate as Orthodoxy the views which for popular effect are 
named infidelity. 

Miss Phelps has expressed a creed far other than the one 
which the Andover professors solemnly affirm to be their pres- 
ent faith. It is a creed in substantial agreement with most of the 
writers of the day who are accounted heretical. Considering 
that she would not be seriously disturbed if even the miracles 
were eliminated, 1t is a creed quite as liberal as the average 
Unitarian could fully indorse. If it were from one more intent 
upon the sports of the Andover pupils than listening to their 
instructions, it could not be a greater travesty upon the Andover 
theology; and, so far from being in accord with the teachings 
of Orthodoxy to the young or to the old, there are still very few 
in any position or clothed with any authority who would not 
utterly reject it. 

There is, perhaps, no question that the liberal spirit and belief 
which run through this essay are acceptable to the private views 
of many cultivated evangelical persons; and, as another expres- 
sion of the tendency of all theological schools toward a broader 
interpretation and a more general union, we are grateful for it. 
But it is nevertheless true that it only deepens that impression, 
which is very wide and strong in the public mind, of an attempt 
to harmonize the new thought with the old creeds, rather than 
frankly to confess the historical necessity and worth of the old 
in their day, the good work they have done, and the impossi- 
bility of defending them any longer. There is no demand so 
pressing upon every writer on theological subjects, upon every 
person who appears before the public as a religious teacher, as 
that of absolute sincerity; and, as the suspicion of its absence is 
the most demoralizing feature at the present time, we cannot 
find better words with which to close than those of Rev. Dr. 
Bacon, in his admirable discussion of “Andover and Creed-Sub- 
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scription,” where, after saying that if Dr. Smyth were seated in 
the Abbott professorship he believed he would soon renew its 
ancient fame, he adds, “ But I also believe that if, carefully study- 
ing the seminary creed and scrutinizing the convictions of his 
own intellect, he should find occasion to say to the trustees of the 
seminary, ‘Gentlemen, I find in the creed which you tender to 
my acceptance one syllable which fails to correspond with the 
sincere conviction of my mind; and this being the case (with 
many thanks for your hints about “helps from the logic of the 
drift of a creed,” and about one’s subscribing to the whole with- 
out indorsing the details), before I write one letter of my name 
at the end of that document, I will see your endowments perish 
witli you, — he would do more for the Church of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and for the advancement of the kingdom of truth in all the 
world, than by a long lifetime of successful theological lectur- 


” 


ing. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


FRENCH BRETHREN. 

Our readers are probably aware that justice begins to be 
shown toward the French Protestants by the Council of State, 
which has returned upan the electoral list the fifteen hundred 
liberal electors struck off through the influence of the orthodox 
in 1872. 

Great joy has been felt throughout the whole liberal party 
at this late reparation for an injustice of so many years. The 
committees at Nimes, the head-quarters of liberal thought in the 
south of France, address most cordial letters to the Church at 
Paris; and the new liberal electors chosen write in a most affec- 
tionate spirit to their fellow-religionists of the Oratoire and 
other parishes, admonishing them to forget all grievances of the 
past, and improve the larger sphere open to them. 

This movement is of course only a beginning, but it is a great 
point gained. A writer in ZL’ Alliance Libérale heads an arti- 
cle “The Liberals are then Protestants and Christian,” showing 
the change which is gradually coming over the orthodox people 
in France as in this country. The writer, in speaking of a prom- 
inent orthodox man, M. Léon Pilatte, recalls his answer to the 
entreaties of Athanase Coquerel, fils, Jalabert, and others, that 
his party should not tear the Church in pieces. His reply was 
that “no common religious life between them was possible. 
They had nothing in common but humanity.” To-day, this 
same man reviews a book of M. Steeg, on Moral and Secular 
Education, and praises it highly as the work of a Protestant who 
is “free and also Christian.” 

M. Hugues Oltramare, Professor of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, has created much interest in his forthcoming 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, by his able intro- 
duction. A French critic speaks of that positive element which 
is found in this commentator’s convictions, along with a perfectly 
fair and liberal spirit. We quote a little in French :— 


En histoire comme en exégése, il est lui, toujours et partout. Cette 
qualité indéniable de l’écrivain ne l’empeche pas de saisir avec une 
parfaite netteté et d’exposer sans les amoindrir les interprétations dif- 
férentes de la sienne, Le lecteur demeure libre de choisir: il ne se sent 
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pas la main forcée; mais la plupart du temps, sinon toujours, il revien- 
dra volontiers se mettre sous l’aile de son guide, parce qu’il rencontre, 
dans ce dernier, cette sQreté de coup d’ceil qui inspire confiance. 

Le don précieux que nous venons de signaler chez l’auteur du Com- 
mentaire est en partie naturel, en partie acquis; et son acquisition doit 
tenir pour beaucoup & la sympathie qu’a fait naitre en lui 1|’écrivain 
sacré dont il analyse l’ceuvre magistrale. On ne saurait douter que cet 
enthousiasme ému du commentateur pour la personne et les écrits de 
Saint Paul ne l’ait rendu remarquablement habile & juger la situation 
de l’apétre et & suivre |’évolution de sa pensée. 


The distinguished Professor Extraordinary of Theology, and 
disciple of Hegel, Prof. Guillaume Vatke, has passed away this 
season at Berlin. For fifty years, it seems, he has been a pro- 
fessor there in the university, but only nominally, we might say, 
of late; for, says our correspondent, in spite of his great eru- 
dition, his fine courses of lectures, and his pure moral character, 
which have brought around him the best of students and admir- 
ers, his audience was small, having been taken away by the 
attraction of “the all-powerful Hengstenberg.” His students 
were mostly Swiss young men, who were drawn to his courses 
on the Philosophy of Religion. Many prominent professors in 
Switzerland take pride in ranking themselves among his pupils. 
He was charged with a lack of piety, because he pursued the 
scientific study of religion. Hengstenberg had a hundred stu- 
dents to his dozen. This depressed his spirits a little, but he 
kept on bravely, says our writer, who was one of his devoted 
pupils. “How cordially,” he says, “did this grave man receive 
his friends, not flatterers, but pupils who loved to ponder all 
his questions!” “Sometimes,” he says, “when they could not 
settle knotty problems of life and thought, Vatke would seat 
himself at the piano, and resolve them by the harmony of his 
improvisations. Strauss (the philosopher) was travelling with 
him one day,— having known him in the auditorium of Schleier- 
macher,—and he had occasion to hear Vatke play on the organ 
in a village church, at the invitation of the pastor of the parish. 
Strauss was enchanted with the playing. “Vatke,” said he, “if - 
I could play as you do, I would give up all my theology and my 
renown.” Vatke did not publish much. His Religion of the 
Old Testament appeared in 1835, and his Lessons on the Liberty 
of Man in 1841. He was of the time of De Wette. Both were 
considered somewhat the precursors of the Tibingen school, and 
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suffered persecution for heresy. The writer sums up his impres- 
sion of Vatke in a few words, which are so fine that we will not 
attempt to translate them, but give them here: — 


Vatke était un de ces nombreux enfants élevés de la vie des cures 
allemandes, ou l’esprit et le coeur sont développés de bonne heure d’une 
maniére harmonique, et ott se forment des caracttres dont |’existence est 
une avec la pensée. 5 


Marna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Science of Ethics. By Leslie Stephen. pp. xxviii, 462. 

New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1882. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen is well known to all readers of the best 
contemporary criticism of English literature, by his Hours in a 
Library and his charming biographies of Dr. Johnson and Pope 
in the “English Men of Letters” series. His essays on “Free 
Thinking and Plain Speaking” are prized by a smaller num- 
ber for the virtues named in their title, though evidently not the 
last or the best word which their author could give. A later 
work, of the first rank for its power of style and its acuteness of 
thought, is the History of English Thought in the Highteenth 
Century, a book not likely to be superseded. Mr. Stephen has 
now put forth all his strength in a work to which his thorough 
study of the English moralists of the last century was a fit intro- 
duction. He has passed, in form at least, so thoroughly from 
criticism to scientific exposition that he has not allowed himself 
to name in the body of his work a single authority. His full 
pages have not one foot-note. The unbroken page is the only 
repellent feature of the book to one attracted by the subject. 

A very interesting preface, however, supplies the personal 
element, elsewhere so rigidly suppressed. It gives a brief sketch 
of Mr. Stephen’s course of thought on ethics, and of his aims 
in writing the treatise before us. For a long time a utilitarian 
of John Stuart Mill’s school, he embraced the theory of evolu- 
tion, and at length came to see the necessity of recasting his 
ethical theories. Finding no exposition which corresponded to 
the thoughts gradually formed in his mind under the influence 
of the general principles of evolution, he finally determined “to 
trudge steadily through the alternate platitudes and subtleties 
into which every moralist must plunge.” The fruit of his labors 
is a treatise more like older works on morals than is Mr. Spen- 
cer’s Data of Ethics, as the titles of a few chapters will show. 
“The Theory of Motives” opens the actual discussion. It is fol- 
lowed by other chapters on “The Theory of Social Motives,” on 
“The Form and Contents of the Moral Law,” on “Merit,” on 
“Conscience,” and on “ Happiness as a Criterion.” The whole 
work evidences an acquaintance with the long course of 
human thought on moral theories, a high literary ability, and a 
breadth of culture in the “humanities” which quite remove it 
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from such works as the Data of Ethics. Mr. Stephen, while a 
thorough evolutionist, here taking the gradual development of 
man in all respects for granted, has treated his subject from the 
stand-point of our present moral level. Mr. Spencer, on the 
other hand, has tried to persuade himself and his readers that 
the best way for man to understand himself is to get outside of 
himself, and trace the growth of morality upward, in and from 
the lower animals. Such a survey has its use and value; but it 
becomes a delusion and a snare when accepted as, in any sense, 
a philosophical explanation or justification of conscience as it 
now is. Much more pernicious to clear thinking is the belief 
that a reduction of man’s complex moral life under a mechanical 
formula of homogeneousness and heterogeneousness has been 
accomplished. The lifeless formula soon creaks and rattles when 
applied here, and its emptiness is painfully apparent. 

Mr. Stephen wisely confines himself to mankind. His posi- 
tion is, briefly, that the individual man has, from the necessity of 
his nature, been shaped by society to become one cell in the 
“social tissue” of which all communities are built up, and the 
long history of the moralization of mankind is a main part of 
the story of the evolution of society as an organism, an evolu- 
tion as irresistible as that of the single man. “The moral law 
defines some of the most important characteristics . .. developed 
in the individual by the social pressure,...and is therefore a 
statement in part of the qualities in virtue of which the society 
is possible.” Morality is not properly predicated of the instinc- 
tive actions arising out of the family, “the immediate and primi- 
tive relation which holds men together.” “The family affections 
are the molecular forces which form the separate cells into a con- 
tinuous tissue, the elementary property in virtue of which soci- 
ety is woven together, to be afterward formed into different 
groups.” The family is thus not an institution, like the Church 
or the State, but the primitive field out of which all associa- 
tion grows. Morality is immutable and eternal just so far as the 
essential conditions of society are such. The law of nature 
says simply, Be strong; and, of this strength, virtue 1s one part, 
while prudence is the other. Morality is based upon the faculty 
of generalization, it must closely observe the consequences of 
actions; but the moral law is, in its purity, strictly internal, and 
“can only be adequately expressed in terms which have no exter- 
nal reference.” All great moral revolutions, like that wrought by 
Jesus, have said, not “ Do this,” but “ Be this.” The erection of 
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happiness as a criterion is therefore a mistake, for conscience is 
“the name of the intrinsic motives to conformity to the condi- 
tions of social welfare”; and “we cannot transfer to each mem- 
ber of the society what we can say of the society, regarded as 
a whole. .. . The virtuous men may be the very salt of the earth, 
and yet the discharge of a function sovially necessary may in- 
volve their own misery. A great moral and religious teacher 
Has often been a martyr, and we are certainly not entitled to 
assume... that the highest conceivable degree of virtue can 
make martyrdom agreeable.” These last sentences may be 
commended to the slap-dash school of moralists, who are con- 
tent to ring ceaseless changes on “happiness, happiness,” and in 
face of the terrible facts of human life chatter the hollow 
phrases of a weak optimism, daring even, in the strength of their 
eupepsy, to claim the proto-martyr of the race as one of them- 
selves, because in words the depths of which they have not 
sounded he declared pureness, mildness, and righteousness the 
substantial things of earth. Our author is too well aware of 
higher notes than happiness can sound to train with this con- 
tented company. ' 

Mr. Stephen has given us in this work a most suggestive and 
stimulating essay on the problems of ethics, from the stand-point 
which we are convinced is to be that of many future moralists. 
Evolution is now the dominant idea in ethics as in natural his- 
tory: only the evolutionist must take account of all the facts, 
especially of the highest, which it is too much the fashion to leave 
out of sight. The problem, thus evacuated of its real difficulties, 
is very easily answered; but the answer, given in whatsoever 
swollen dignity of polysyllablic pomp it may be, is beside the 
mark. Mr. Stephen has not greatly erred in this direction ; but, 
while his work comes nearer to being a real Science of Ethics 
than anything done in English before it, more account should be 
taken of the influence of great men in the moral evolution, and 
the transfer of the moral law from the ground of authority in so- 
ciety to the region of the ideal in the single soul must be traced 
and justified, as he has not done it, before ethical science can be 
said to have come full circle. And can religion be neglected in 
such a picture ? N. P. G. 
Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. Edited by William Shep- 


hard. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 27 and 29 West 
Twenty-third Street. 1882. 


So long as man is man, books of literary gossip will continu- 
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ally appear. There is such an invincible desire on the part of 
our common humanity to know how the great man looks, dresses, 
and talks, and amid what surroundings, family or otherwise, he 


lives, that, from time to time, accommodating souls are sure to 
arise to gratify this innocent curiosity. The book before us is, 
perhaps, a favorable specimen of its class, At any rate, in the 
list of those from whom contributions are drawn are men and 
women who have in their own sphere done good and great 
things. It attempts, not always with success, to rise above 
mere chronicling of externals to some genuine estimate of men 
and minds. The pictures are of varying worth and fidelity. 
One is loath to believe that Carlyle was the bundle of irritabil- 
ity, captiousness, and unreasonableness which these pen-draw- 
ings, perhaps unconsciously, make him to appear; and no one 
who had been permitted to enter even the outer courts of Emer- 
son’s friendship would pronounce N. P. Willis’ account anything 
but a caricature, or Miss Bremer’s description of “his icy-alp 
nature, repulsive and chilling,” as aught better than incomplete, 
and in its incompleteness untrue and unjust; while the calm, dig- 
nified, self-controlled figure we find of that Nestor of American 
poets, William Cullen Bryant, conforms to our conception of 
him. Whatever may be said of the permanent value of this 
class of books, the specimen before us is bright, readable, varied, 
and will no doubt add much to our genuine knowledge of the 
great men whom it seeks to depict. G. R. 


Victor Emmanuel. By Edward Dicey, M.A. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street. 1882. 


One can read this book with genuine satisfaction. In the 
space of one small volume, Mr. Dicey tells, in a clear and dispas- 
sionate manner, about all that the average mind cares to know 
of those events which changed Italy from a collection of feeble 
and jealous principalities into a constitutional kingdom, with a 
great probable future. If he does not fully describe the causes 
behind these events and creating them, he certainly furnishes 
definite hints at what they were. As is fitting, Victor Emman- 
uel is the central figure of the volume; but we get pretty ade- 
quate glimpses of Count Cavour, Garibaldi, Ratazzi, and others 
prominent in the struggle for Italian unity. The writer grants, 
as he must, Cavour the supreme place; but he assigns to the 
king a higher position of influence and usefulness, and to Gari- 
baldi a lower than the common estimate of our times would give. 
We think that the final verdict of history will confirm his judg- 
ment. In fine, with Mr. Ingham’s double, we can affirm that 
this book has in it so much said, and well said, and we may add 
briefly said, about what needs to be said, that we can cheerfull 
recommend to others to take it on a summer’s vacation, and find, 
as we have found, in the reading of it both pleasure and profit. 

G. R. 





